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ENTHUSIASM: 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
Lonp WorryMors, 
CoLonet Frankianp. 
Briovunt. 
Sir Joun Crorron. 
CLERMONT. 
Hveu, a Boy 
Parenson, Servant of Colonel Frankland. 
Manuaunstet, a German Vagrant. 
Visirers, Servants, &c. 


WOMEN. 
Lavy Wonrnymore. 

Lavy Sarewv ty. 

Miss FranKLanpv. 

Mrs. Browy. 

Barsanra, the Attendant of Miss Frankland. 
Visitrrs, Servants, &c. 


ACT I. 


SCENE L—A Saloon, with a Glass Door opening into a Gardeti 
in the bottom of the Stage —Lord Worrymore and Lady 
Shrewdly are seen walking towards the House in earnest con- 
versation, and enter by the said Door, speaking as they enter. 


Lady Shr. But, my dear Lord Worry more, did you not 
know all this before you married her? and did you not 
admire the charming ardour of her character ? 

Lord Wor. Yes, madam ; for things worthy of that 
ardour did then engage her attention. ‘The first time I 
beheld her,—I believe I have told you before. 

Lady Shr. True, my lord; I have heard you say that 
the first time you beheld her was in the painting gallery 
of Mr. Rougeit, where she stood"gi¥eted with admiration 
before the portrait of your lordship; and that grace and 
expression attracted her at that moment, I am not dis- 
posed to question. 

Lord Wor. Yes, my dear friend; and in poetry also, 
and the graver works of composition, nothing that was 
excellent escaped her. My speech upon the former corn 
bill delighted her : not an argument or happy expression 
in the whole that she could not repeat with a spirit and 
action appropriate. She hada sound taste for eloquence ; 
nobody admired it like her. 

Lady Shr. How should they? She must have had 
a capacity made on purpose to admire that speech ; and 
a very rare one too, I assure you. 

Lord Wor. Not a word or observation fell from my 
lips, but she understood the sense and spirit ef it so 
quickly. 

Lady Shr. Leaving any other listener far behind, I 
dare say. 

Tord Wor. And now, every learned oddity, every 
foolish coxcomb who has gathered up in the world but 
a shred of reputation for any thing, engrosses exclusively, 
for the time, her thoughts and admiration; and what J 
do, what J speak, what J write, is no more attended to, 


than if I had changed into a common-place person on | 
|remains of the old set. 


her hands. 
Lady Shr. And that is what change could never 
make your lordship. 
Lord Wor. (bowing with affected modesty.) To be 
sure, I then thought enthusiasm a very charming quality. 
Lady Shr. But not very constant to its object, my 
lord ; you surely could not think that. You have had 
your turn, and should now with a better grace give up 
some portion of her admiration to the other sages, ora- 
tors,and poets with which this happy metropolis «bounds. 
Lord Wor. Sages, orators, and poets, Lady Shrewd- 
ly! She has been tearing the clothes off her back in 
squeezing through the crowd of a city conventicle, to 
hear the long-winded sermons of a presbyterian parson. 
no. 16.—PrarT 1.—1536. 


She has knocked up two sets of horses driving over the |Thou hast paid thy devoirs to her, I dare say, and she 
town after Italian improvisatori and German philoso-|has scorned such a stripling as thou wert at that time. 
phers. Her boudoir is studded round with skulls like a] Blount, My devoirs, to a dull formal prade, who spoke 
charnel-house ; and bold dirty creatures from St. Giles| two words in half a day, and those uttered as slowly and 
come into her very dressing-room, with their rickety | deliberately as if she were reading them from the spell- 
brats in their arms, to put their large mis-shapen heads |ing-book : 
under her inspection, as the future mighty geniuses of} Lady S. We must be at cross purposes now, surely ; 
the land. Speaking birds, giraffes, and lectures upon|we are not speaking of the same lady. 
Shakspeare, have followed one another in succession, to Lord W. Don’t mind it, Lady Shrewdly ; it is clearly 
say nothing of her present little imp of a juggler; and|a mistake, and is of no consequence whate ver.—I wish 
all in their turn are the sole occupiers of her ardent ad-|you good morning. Good morning, sir. [ Exit. 
miration, What a change! what a change for me! Lady §. O Francis Blount! what hast thou done ? 
With my poor deceased Magdalene how different it was ! Blonnt. Nothing very bad, I hope. 
Lady S. To be sure, in the first Lady Worrymore’s} Lady S. Didst thou not see me making faces to thee 
time it was very different; but you compared her, not|to stop thy foolish tongue ! 
long ago, to a dull foggy day in November, and the pre- Blount. And how was I to know what all those 
sent to a bright morning in spring. grimaces were meant for, when ladies, now-a-days, twist 
Lord W. So'I did, so I did, my good cousin; but/their features all manner of ways, as | am told, for the 
there are bright mornings in spring, when the wind blows i sake of expression ? ; 
from every point of the compass in the course of ten Lady S. Arabella Gozling, whom thou hast made so 
minutes, bringing sand, dust, and straws from every lane | free with, is now the wife of Lord Worrymore, and a 
and corner, to blind one’s poor eyes and annoy one. I/peeress of England. 
ama miserable man! What can be done to reclaim Blount (holding up his hands and laughing heartily). 
her ? Every man to his own fancy! This good peer must 
Lady §. Very little, I believe. have admired het as the most prudent piece of still life 
Lord W. Oh, oh! that ever wore mantua and petticoat. 
Lady S. But do not despair; she may get tired of} Lady S. Quite wrong again, friend; he married her 
this hurricane of enthusiasm, after two or three tricks}as a high-toned, ardent enthusiast. 
have been played upon her credulity. Blount. When my grandmother links herself to a 
Lord W. You think so, |third husband, I may believe that he marries her as a 
Lady §. And it would not, perhaps, be amiss for you round, dimpled Hebe of fifteen. An imaginative ardent 
to lie by for a time, and make no more attempts to bring | enthusiast! How could the creature so transmogrify 
back her attention to your own merits. Or if you can-jherself? ay, or think of such a change? 
not forbear doing so, do it covertly. Lady §. That, it must be owned, is difficult to explain. 
Lord W. How covertly ? Blount. O, now I have it! She became tired of sit- 
Lady §. Write another eloquent speech upon some |ting in the corner unnoticed, and had heard no doubt of 
approaching parliamentary question, and let it be sub-|some lady captivating every heart by her lively and 
mitted to her criticism, as the composition of some young | generous enthusiasm ; so she has rushed from her tackle 
Irish orator of amazing genius, who has hitherto, from | of footstools and decorum, like a brig cut from the stocks, 
modesty, given silent votes in the house, and you will|and set herself afloat on the ocean of fashion. By my 
see how prodigiously she will be struck with the depth, | faith, and she has made a good cruise of it too! 
the force, the brilliancy of the dear, delightful oration. Lady S. Perhaps your conjecture is not far from the 
Lord W. Now, my dear good cousin, are you serious ? | truth. 
Lady §S. Serious or not, I can think of nothing so} Blount. How came this goose of a lord to be taken in 
likely to serve your ends, under the present untoward | by it ? 
circumstances. But somebody is coming. Lady S. By that which has taken in many, both lords 
Enter Brount. }and commoners, ere now ;—his own obtrusive eagerness 
O, ’tis a gay young sailor returned from a three years’ for praise, which had tired out every body. 
station in the Mediterranean—You're welcome, dear| Blount. And received this new stream of flattery like 
Frank! let me see you as often as you can while you/rain upon the parched sands of Araby. 
remain in town; it always gives me pleasure. Permit} Lady S. Even so: to say nothing of a wife lately 
me to present Mr. Francis Blount to your lordship: the |dead, who would never say one civil thing of all the 
son of an old friend and schoolfellow of mine. clever writings that his persevering talents produced. 
Lord W. Yam glad to have the honour of meeting} Blount. He must be a happy dog now, I think: up 
any friend of yours ; and hope he has returned safe and |in the seventh heaven. 
sound from the sabres of the Greek pirates. Lady S. Nay, nay! fallen from that exaltation de- 
Blount. I boast of no honourable scars as yet, my|plorably. And if thou hast a mind, I'll engage thee ia 
lord. |a plot to restore the poor man to some part of his lost 
Lord W. All in good time, young gentleman. |felicity, and mortify his affected spouse at the same time. 
Blount. Has your ladyship any commands for Here-|Canst thou put a Brutus wig on thy head, and become 
fordshire ? a great orator for a season? 
Lady S. Are you going so soon? Blount. CanI not? I have danced upon deck, ere 
Blount. In a few days, I believe. jnow, with a turban on my head, as a sultana of the royal 
Lady S. What takes you there so soon?) Your na- | harem. 
tive place is changed since you left it; scarcely a family | Lady S. Come, then; thou art just the man I want. 
Let us go to my closet, where we may concert the whole 





Blount. Nay, my good aunt Hammond still holds | matter without interruption. 
her state in the old mansion-house, and Squire Gozling,! [4s they are going off, he stops and laughs heartily. 
with his pretty daughter, I suppose, is there still. | What tickles your fancy so? Don’t stop here. 
{Lavy Sarewopty frowns to him significanily.| Blount. Methinks she is now before my eyes, this 
Lord W. (smiling.) You will find your bird flown |same ardent peeress who makes such commotion amongst 
from that nest, I believe. you, seated on a high-legged drawing-room chair, the 
Blount. Is little Kate married ? back of which she would not have touched on any ae- 
Lady S. No, she is not; but Arabella count, for the rufiling of her pinched frill and collar. 
Blount. O, as to her, she is welcome to marry for me, | And when you showed her a butterfly or flower from 
as soon as she can find any wiseacre to have her. the garden, and said, «Is not that beautiful ?” she would 
Lady 8. (who has been frowning and making faces |draw herself up most precisely, and say, “ I believe it is 








to him behind Lord Worrymore’s back, but in vain.) | considered 50.” , { Laughing again. 
Out upon thee, Frank, for a very spiteful creature !| Lady S. Move on, foolish boy. 
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Blount. , She would not give her opinion, but with 
prudent reserve, on the merits of a beetle or a cock- 
chafer. 

Lady S. Go, go! 

Blount. And that too was affectation ; for she was a 
careless hoyden first of all, and took to sense and pre- 
ciseness afterwards, 

Lady S. Move on, I say. 
and may be prevented. 

[Exreunt, she pushing him gently off the stage, and 

he still continuing to laugh. 


We are losing time here, 


SCENE IL.—Coloncl Frankland’s House. 


Enter Crenmont, looking round as if disappointed. 

Cler. No, she is not here. She is with her unele, I 
suppose, reading to him some dull book or other—the 
Sportsman’s Guide, or the plans of Marlborough’s bat- 
tles, as cheerfully and contentedly as if it were the most 
interesting story or poem that ever was written, 

Enter Miss Franxuanp. 
I have interrupted some pleasant reading, I’m afraid. 

Miss F. Not at all: we have got to the end of our 
battles, and he is now teaching me to play chess, 

Cler. I have brought you a book that will delight you. 

Miss F. Are you sure of that! I am no great ad- 
mirer of poetry,—of what is called sentimental poctry, 
at least. 

Cler. Did you not like my friend's sonnets, which I 
brought you yesterday ! 

Miss F. O dear, no! I did not understand them. 

Cler. Surely some of the thoughts they express are 
beautiful and tender, 

Miss F. I dare say they are ; 
ful thoughts be cramped up in such patterned shapes of 
versification,—all rule and difficulty? I have neither 
ear for the nieasure, nor quickness of comprehension 
for the meaning. 

Cler. Don’t say so, Fanny. Neither ear nor com- 
prehension are in fault with you.—I should rather fear 
—I should rather say—No matter ! 


Miss F’. What would you say ? 
Cler. Nothing. 
Miss F. Nay, a blush passes over your face. Were 


any of those sonnets written by yourself! 

Cler. Not one of them, I assure you. 
of them were. 

Miss F'. Now I’m sure you have been writing some- 
thing of the kind. I see it in your face. 

Cler. Well, then, since you guess so quickly, I con- 
fess that I have; but it shall never be put into your 
hands. 

Miss F. O, do let me see it, Clermont! Give it me 
now. 

Cler. T have it not about me. 

Miss F. Has any body seen it? 


I wish some 


Cler. Only one imprudent friend, who has mentioned | 


it to Lady Worrymore. 
Miss F. Um sorry for it. 
Cler. Is it a great misfortune, that you should look so 

grave upon it! May I request to know 





Miss F. Say nothing more about it: there is company | 


at hand. 
» Enter Str Joun Crortron. 

Sir John. But not disagreeable company, I hope. If 
it be so, tell me frankly, 
both,) and I will retire. 

Cler. You are too well aware, 


but why should beauti- | 


(looking significantly at them| 


Sir John, that your} 


_JOANKA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








Sir John (aside to Miss Prankuanp). The juggling 
boy, I suppose, who is sick with eating plum cake. 

Lady W. (still writing as before.) The dear little 
darling ! and he leans his aching head on the pillow— 
with such languid softness—the ’kerchief twisted round 
it, too—no model for an artist was ever so beautiful ! 

Sir John. Your ladyship must have him painted so ; 
and take care to keep him sick till the picture is finished. 

Lady W. Unfeeling savage ! 

Sir John. A little more cake will do the business. 

Lady W. Don’t speak to me. (Motioning him off with 
her hand, and muttering aloud as she looks over the 
note she has finiched.) Let me know instantly—the 
health of the suffering angel—every minute particular 
since I saw him last. (Folds it up.) Who waits there ? 

Enter a Senvant. 
Give this to my servant; it is for the mistress of the 
house where Master Munhaunslet lodges. He must go 
with it immediately, and wait for an answer. 

Serv. (tuking the note.) And bring the answer here, 
my lady ? 

Lady W. Yes.—No; to the exhibition of antiques 
in Piccadilly. No, no! to the lecture-room of Mr. Clut- 
terbuck ; there will be friends there almost as anxious 
as myself to hear how the little angel dues. 

Sir John. Mr. Clutterbuck must be a superlative critic, 
indeed, to attract your ladyship at so anxious a moment 
as the present. 

Lady W. Have you not heard him? You are inca- 


you have not attended Mr, Clutterbuck. 

Sir John. Tam in very truth, then, an ignorant fel- 
low ; and so are you, Clermont, I believe. 

Lady W. Clermont! Have I the pleasure of behold- 
ing the writer of that beautiful sonnet, which has been 
mentioned to me with so much praise ? 

Sir John (presenting Currmont). A poet who will 
think himself honoured indeed by the notice of such a 
critic as Lady Worrymore. 

Lady W. O no, Sir John! an ardent admirer of the 
muses, but no critic. To what a charming department 
of poetry, Mr. Clermont, you have devoted your pen! 
The sonnet !—the refined, the tender, the divine sonnet ! 
O how it purifies and separates the mind from all com- 
monness and meanness of nature! Methinks the happy 
spirits in Elysium must converse with one another in 
sonnets. 

Sir John. What a happy time they must have of it, 
if they do! 
| Cler, It is a new and bright fancy of your ladyship’s, 
and never entered my mundane imagination before. 

Lady W. Has it not? O, I have worshipped Petrarch, 
dreamt of him, repeated in my sleep all his beautiful 
conceptions, till I have started from my couch in a 
paroxysm of delight ! 

Sir John. Ah, Lady Worrymore! you should have 
|lived some centuries earlier, and been the Laura of that 
|impassioned poet yourself. 

Miss Frankland (aside to Sin Joun). I wish she had, 
with all my heart. 

Lady W. But I have not - seen your sweet compo- 
sition, Mr. Clermont; pray, pray, give it to me! this} m 
| very moment—O this very moment! I die to peruse it ! 
I am miserable till I see it! it will haunt my thoughts 
the whole day ! 

Miss F. Dear Lady Worrymore, will you shame the 
divine Mr. Clutterbuck’s lecture so much as to think of 





company is always agreeable. jit then ? 


Miss F. In this house Iam sure it is—And you arrive | 
ata lucky moment, too; for I hear Lady Worry more | 
coming. 

Enter Lavy Wonrnymore. 
Good morning, Lady Worrymore: how kind you are to 
call upon me, occupied as you are with so many objects, 
of interes'. | 

Lady 1¥. Don’t speak to me—dear creature ! 

Sir Join (to Lavy Wonnymore 
say how 

Lady J. Don’t speak to me, Sir John; where is pen 
and paper! (Running to a writing-table.) 1 must write 
immediately ; I have been prevented by a hurry of en- 
gagements all the morning. (Sits down and writes ver ‘Yy 


)» May I presume to | 
| 





The sweet, 
heavenly creature! it is two long hours since I heard of 


him. 
2 





{thing. Dear Shakspeare! dear Petrarch! 
\them both. 


Lady W. Ah! my dear Miss Frankland, vou are too 
| severe : Shakspeare should indeed be pocemonns to every 
I doat on 
(Looking at her watch.) Bless me! I am 
behind my time. Adieu, adieu! (7’o Cuzrmonr.) And 
you will send me your sonnet? you will do me that 
honour ? you will confer upon me that infinite obliga- 


jtion ? Adieu, adieu! 


(Exit, hurrying off, and passing Buownt without 
notice, who has entered towards the end of her 
rhapsody, and drawn himself up by the wall to let 
her pass. 

Blount (coming forward). It is best to reef one’s sails 

when a hurricane is abroad. 

Sir John. Why did you not speak to her, Blount? 

She is your old acquaintance. 


Blount. I have known a lady called Miss Gvuazling, in 


pable of appreciating two lines of our immortal bard, if 


whose presence I have stood undismayed; but I must 
take to my studies, I trow, before I accost my Lady Wor- 
rymore. 

Sir John. That is prudent, Frank ; you are rather far 
behind in book-learning. 

Miss F. (glancing at Ctermont). And have not yet 
penned a sonnet, I believe. 

Blount. Faith, I don’t know a sonnet from a rounde- 
lay ; but I shall qualify myself to compose both very 
expertly, before I become a candidate for her favour. 

Sir John. You look grave, Clermont. 

Cler. I confess you seem to me too severe on this 
lady. The ardour of her character very naturally be- 
trays her into exaggerated expressions; but surely 
(glancing at Miss Frankuanp) it is preferable to the 
cold decorum of insensibility or indifference. 

Blount. Of course, Clermont, this fine sonnet of yours 
is to be put into her fair hands. 

Cler. I shall put it under cover, and leave it at her 
door in the evening. 

Blount. It is out of your way; I am sailing on the 
right tack for that point; give the packet to my charge, 
and I will leave it at Worrymore House as I pass. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Colonel Frankland begs to have the honour of 
seeing the gentlemen in his dressing-room. 

Sir John. Does the gout still confine him up stairs? 

Miss F. Indeed it does; and it will be charitable in 
you all to sit with him as long as you can. 

[Exeunt Sir Joux, CLtermont, and Biount. 

Miss F. (alone, after a thoughtful pause). That he 
should be so taken in !—But is he so ?—In some degree, 
I fear.—Perhaps it is only to vex me. (Walking up and 
down with a hurried step.) No, no! he is taken in.— 
Is he a vain, conceited man, and have I never discovered 
it till now ‘—It cannot be: he has read me many com- 
positions of his friends; one of his own, scarcely ever. 
Oh, oh! I wish there was not such a thing as a sonnet 
in the world! 

Enter Bansanra. 


Bar. The jelly is ready, madam, that you mean to 
carry to the sick boy; and the carriage is waiting. 

Miss F. I thank you, Barbara, for reminding me. 
Fetch my scarf, and well go. 

Bar. You’re very right, ma’am, to look after him, for 
he’s a poor peeping chit; and Lady Worrymore, his 
landlady tells me, will be the death of him. [Eveunt. 


SCENE III.—A poor-looking Chamber, with a Sofa near the 
front of the Stage. 


Enter Mus. Brown, with Hveuo, whom she leads to 
the sofa, then lays him along, and spreads a shawl 
over him, and then takes a note from her pocket. 


Hugh. Tank you, good moder. What is dat ? 

Mrs. B. Something to divert you, my dear ;—a note 
from Lady Worrymore. 

Hugh. Someting to torment me. 

Mrs. B. She is too good to you, indeed. 

Hugh, Not good—not good. I was well; she stuff 
me wid cream and comfeit, and make me sick, and now 
she leave me no rest in my sickness. 

Mrs. B. Don’t be disturbed, dear child; she won’t 
come near you to-day. I bade the servant tell his lady 
not to come. 

Hugh. You speak message to him 1? 

Mrs. B. To be sure I did. Lord help me! where was 
I to find time, and words and spelling, to write her an 
answer to all the particlers she axed to know about? I 
just bade him say to her that you were no better, and 
must not be disturbed. 

Hugh. She will disturb me de more, and call it com- 
fort. O, dat ladies would leave off comforting ! 

Mrs. B. But there is one lady who is good and quiet, 
I’ m sure, and does not torment you. 

Hugh. Ay, der is one, and she be very good. 

Mrs. B. She sends you what is fit for you to take, 
and writes no notes at all. 

Hugh. 1 will dance, and play cup and ball to her, 
when I be well, and tell fader, when he retyrns, to take 
no money for it. 

Mrs. B. And will fader do so, think you? It would 
be no misfortune to thee, poor thing, if he should never 
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Enter Miss Franxtanp, and steals on tiptoe to the 
back of the sofa. 

Miss F. (speaking softly to Mus. Brown.) He is 
resting, I.see. I have brought the jelly, and will go 
away. (Jtetiring.) 

Hugh. Who dere ? 

Mrs. B. Miss Frankling: but she is going away. 

Hugh. Not go, not go; good Miss F’rankling ! 

[Mas. Brown sets a chair for Miss Fnankrann by 

the sofa, and Hvenuo takes her hand and kisses it. 

Miss F. Don’t speak, Hugho: I go away if you do. 

[He raises his head, and nods to her without speaking. 

Mrs. B. You start, madam! 

Miss F. That handkerchief round his head gives him 
a likeness £ never observed before. 

Mrs. B. Them wandering foreigners, madam, have no 
nightcaps: they are no better than savages in that and 
many other respects. (Pointing to the handkerchief on 
his head.) It is, to be sure, an unchristian-looking rag : 
I could scarcely bear to let him say his prayers in it. 

[4 loud rap is heard at the street-door. 

Hugh. (starting up in a fright.) It is Lady Worry- 
more. 

Miss F. Be quiet, poor child! I’ll soon carry her 
away with me: she sha’n’t tease you long. 

Enter Lavy Worrymonre. 

Lady W. (running up to the sofa, clasping her hands 
affectedly, and hanging over him). Lovely darling! O 
how I grieve to find you still so ill! What can I do to 
make you well? 

Hugh. Stay away: dat shall best make me well. 

Lady W. Stay away! how can I do so, my angel, 
when I am so interested—so grieved ? Nobody knows 
how much I grieve for him. 

Miss F. Nay, a good many do, I should think ; for 
you have been grieving all over the town. 

Lady W. You little know: how could words express 
what I have felt for bim? Look at the lovely creature ! 
There is soul and beauty in every line of his counte- 
nance. Nay, don’t frown at me, Hugho: if you are 
suffering I'll kiss away the pain. (Stoops and kisses 
him vehemently, while he struggles and pushes her off.) 

Miss F. Do, Lady Worrymore, be quiet. You'll put 
the poor child into a fever. 

Lady W. (persevering.) No, no! I will make him 
well: he must be well; for I have told Lady Tweedler, 
and Lady Cockup, and Miss Larden how beautiful he 
looks in his handkerchief turban; and they are all 
coming to see him. 

Hugh. O dear, dear, to be so tormented! I wish dat 
I was dead. (Bursting into tears.) 

Mrs. B. Indeed, indeed, my lady, your kindness is 
obstrepulous : the poor child will die of it. 

Miss F. Let me entreat you, Lady Worrymore, to 
leave him in peace ; and forbid those ladies to come here. 
He will have a night-cap on his head presently, and then 
it will neither be worth your while nor theirs to come 
near him. 

Lady W. What a heartless girl you are, Miss Frank- 
land! how unfeeling! A. night-cap on that pretty clas- 
sical head! What would Mr. Palette say? what would 
our great sculptors say of such a proposal! They would 
eall you a barbarian. 

Miss F. Let them call me what they please ; we-have 
no right to torment the poor boy with our admiration. 
Do leave him in peace. See how he is weeping with 
vexation, and cannot get to sleep. 

Mrs. B. Which is quite necessary, my lady, as your 
ladyship knows very well. Neither beast nor body can 


it will put a mint of money into his purse, when he has} at. No, surely, your honour. But what is the head 
wit enough to dispose of it. of general good for, if it can do nothing but plan, and 

Miss F. You must not reckon upon that too securely,; cannot turn every unforeseen accident that casts up, to 
Re-enter Lavy Wonnrymore, and beckons Mrs. Brown, | the furtherance of his purpose some way or other ? 

who goes to her apart. Col. F. Very true, my friend; and thou art teaching 

Lady W. (aside to Mus. Brown.) You need take| me a lesson without being aware of it. 
no trouble about the shawl, you know; for my servant} at. I were a bold man, indeed, to pretend to do that 
will call for it to-morrow. [Exit hastily.| to your honour knowingly. ; 

Miss F, Call for it to-morrow ! The shawl, I suppose?) Col. F. (sighing deeply.) T wish I had had some sucls 

Mrs. B. Yes; deuce take her generosity! kisses and teaching ten years ago. But no; I suppose it would 
sweet words are cheaper than shawls. have done me no good then. 

Miss I’. I guessed as much ; the mint of money won’t) at. Ay; that was about the time when our young 
come from that quarter.—Let us move a little to this lady-—— 
corner, if you please. (Leads Mns. Brown away from) Col. F. Don’t speak of that; I can’t bear it. 
the sofa, more to the front.) What do you know of the! Pat. I crave your honour’s pardon; I might have 
man who brought him to England—this Manhaunslet ?; known as much. Dut when yoa talk cheerily to me, k 
Do you think he is really his father? always, somehow or other, forget myself. 

Mrs. B. He says he is. Enter Sin Joan Crorrox, and Pvrenson retires. 

Miss F’. Does he behave to him as if he were? Col. F. Your servant, Sir John. You are, in the true 

Mrs. B. He behaves to him as well as some fathers do etiquette of a lover, | see—somewhat before your time. 
to their children; and that is indifferent enough. Sir John. Call it not so, colonel. What has made it 

Miss F’. Poor boy! indifferent enough, I fear. | etiquette to all, but the natural haste and ardour of real 

Mrs. B. He had a monkey, when he first came, that lovers? and of my pretensions to be considered as one 
danced on its hind legs, and played quarter-staff and them of the last class, I hope in good time to convince you. 
tricks; and I never knew which of them he liked best,| Col. F. Convince the lady, Sir John; and if the con- 
Hugho or the ape: he gave them the same food, the viction should please her, I must’be content. I will not 
same kind of fondling, and the same education. | thwart ber inclinations. 

Miss F. Did you not tell me, a few minutes since, that) Sir John. I thank you, my dear sir, for this ready and 
the boy said his prayers ? hearty acquiescence in the first wish of my heart. 

Mrs. B. True, madam ; but he did so, because I told Col. #. Nay; you rate my acquiescence somewhat 
him he ought to do it, for all good boys did so. beyond its real worth: it is neither ready wor hearty. 

Miss F’. Did he pray in the German tongue ? | Sir John. I am very sorry if my proposals to your 

Mrs. B. No; God forbid, madam, that he should niece do in any respect displease you, Colonel Frankland. 
speak to his Creator in such a jargon as that! | Col. #. They do me honour, Sir John, and displease 

Miss F. You taught bim, then, what to say? me as little as any offer of the kind could have done, with 

Mrs. B. To be sure I did, madam; for, as I said be- one exception; for I will deal honestly with you, 
fore, the ape and him had both the same learning from) ‘Sir John. I respect your sincerity, though it gives me 
that heathenish vagrant, Manhaunslet. the pain of knowing there is one whom you have pre- 

Miss J’. And what has become of the ape? ferred to me. 

Mrs. B. As soon as |ittle Hugho was so admired by Col. F. But it is a preference arising more from the 
the gentry, as to be sent for to great folk’s houses, to partiality of my own feelings, than from any superior 
show off his balls and his dancing, and all them there! pretensions in the man. 
pretty motions of his, he understood, somehow or other,) Sir Join. I thank you for this candour, and will not 
that the monkey was not reckoned geniecel, and so he sent conceal from you that I considered Clermont as an ac- 
him on his travels with another outlandish vagrant, to ceptable visiter in the family, which has made me hither- 
go to country fairs and the like. | to conceal the nature of my feelings for your charming 
Miss F. But what has become of Manhaunslet ? niece ; but, seeing his mind become so suddenly engrossed 
Mrs. B. T don’t know, madam. with the blandishments of Lady Wovrrymore, I bave 
Miss F. Did he ever mention his wife to you, or who thought myself at liberty to declare my secret sentiments. 
was Hugo’s mother? | Col. F. Yes; I have had some intimation of it. 
Mrs. B. No, madam. | (Starting from his chair, and watking lamely but va- 


Miss F. Did Hugho ever mention his mother ? | Pidly across the floor.) Silly noodle !—foolish simpleton ! 
Mrs. B. No, madam. | —bewildered ninnyhammer! He had brains in his head 


Miss F. ank you, Mrs. Brown. ake care "e. 
Miss F. 1 thank you, Mrs. Brov Take good once 
of the child. I’ll see you soon again. (Going to the| Sir John. They are gone a wool-gathering for the 
sofa.) He isin asound sleep now. How strong that present, at least. 
likeness is! even sleep seems to add to it. [Exeunt. Col. F. And will return with a knotty handful of it 

for their pains.—O the senseless gudgeon ! 

I 

| Sir John, Senseless enough, it must be owned. I 
ACT IL | should have thought 
SCENE I.—The House of Colonel Frankland. He enters, with Col. F’. Say no more upon this foolish subject—There 
a letter in his hand, leaning on Paterson. Sits down in an’ js a fair field before you, Sir John: win the lass, if you 
easy chair, and sets about arranging books aad papers on a can, and then I will do my part, and strive to give up my 
table at the bottom of the Stage. 





| comfort as resignedly as may be. 

Col. F. (after looking at the letter.) Let me again} Enter Miss Faankiann. 

consider the request of this gay baronet. (Muttering) Sir John ( going eagerly up to her). How fortunate I 
as he reads.) Disinterested attachment—only requests am tosee you thus, on the very first conversation I have 
to be allowed to endeavour to gain her good opinion.— presumed to hold with your uncle on the subject nearest to 
Yes, yes! the plea and pretensions of them all. The my heart! (Taking her hand, which she endeavours to 


do without sleep, as my good old mistress used to say,|days of our life wear on, and every pleasant solace, afier pull away.) 


and she was a very sensible woman. 

Lady W. Well, thea, be it so; since even such a 
creature as this is subject to the necessities of nature. 
But let me wipe his tears before I leave him, and cover 
him up close for repose. (Wiping his eyes with her 
pocket handkerchief, and going to arrange the shawl.) 


Bless me! what a covering is this for my darling !| pleasure, sir? | 


(Pulling it off, and taking a fine Indian shawl from 
her shoulders, which she spreads over him.) This is 
more worthy to enfold such a being; this will keep him 


better from the cold.—Sweet rest to you, my pretty} not make fortune do the same thing. Thou art an old) not waste. 
soldier, Paterson, as well as myself: tell me, now, if will go. 


Hugh! I must tear myself away. 


[ Curtsies slightly to Miss Franxianp, and hurries| thou wert ever at siege, battle, or even skirmish, in thy 


it has lulled and cheered us for a season, drops away.—l, Miss F’. Your fortune, however, will be of short con- 
would rather have parted with her to William Clermont; tinuance, if my presence is concerned with it; for I only 
but what course of events is ever fulfilled according to wished to see my uncle for one moment, as there is a 
the foresight of our imagination? (Speaking in a louder person waiting for me, below stairs, on particular business. 
voice, vehemently.) None! no, none! Sir John. Some milliner or shop-woman, I suppose, 
Pat. (advancing from the bottom.) What is your, who can as well return to-morrow. 

Miss F. And if it were so, I have no right to waste 


Col. F. A thing which [ never get, Paterson. her time, whatever | may do with my own.—Goed 


| . 
Pat. I’m sure I do all I can to content your honour.! morning. 


Col. F. So thou dost, my old friend; but thou canst) Sir John (still endeavouring to a tain her). Call it 
Nobody rates time so high as those who 


Miss F. And nobody rates it so low as those who 


0 life, wherein every circumstance fell out as the general; will not. 


Sir John. Let us compromise the difference, then. 





Mrs. B. She has left him a good shawl, howsomever ;{ or commander had reckoned upon? H 
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JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








Stay here but one quarter of an hour, and I’ll give you 
my word of honour to go at the end of it. 

Miss F’. Even that promise cannot detain me. 

[Exit hastily. 
Col. F. What did the saucy girl say to you just now, 
when she frowned so? 
Sir John (conceitedly). O! young ladies’ frowns are 
like dreams, and must be interpreted by contraries. 

Col. F. Not those of Fanny Frankland, however ; she 
frowns not on man, woman, or child, without being 
really displeased. This looks unpromising, Sir John. 

Sir John. Not a whit—not a whit, my dear colonel. 
I have known a man refused by a fair mistress three times 
in the course of one little month, and married to her at 
the end of it. 

Col. F’. Then let me freely tell you, sir, that the wooer 
and the wooed were, in that case, worthy of one another. 

Sir John. Your irony, my good sir, is rather too severe. 

I don’t pretend to be romantic; but in the sincerity and 
disinterestness of my attachment to Miss Frankland, I 
hope you will do me the honour and the justice to place 
confidence. I now take my leave, and I hope, with your 
permission, to repeat my visits. 
Evit, Cotonet Franxnkiann bowing coldly to him. 
Col. I’. (alone.) This won’t do; no, it won’t do.—O 
that the silly fellow should have allowed himself to be 
bewildered with the rhapsodies of such a fool as Lady 
Worrymore! Surely, writing verses must have some 
power of intoxication in it, and can turn a sensible man 
into a fool by some process of mental alchemy.—Thank 
God, I never had any personal experience of the matter ! 
I once tried to turn a few common expressions of civility 
into two couplets of metre, to please a dainty lady withal, 
but it would not do: so I e’en gave it up, and kept the 
little portion of mother-wit that nature had bestowed 
upon me uninjured, 
Re-enter Miss Frankrann. 
Art thou here again? 

Miss F. T waited till I heard him go away. 

Col. F. And hast returned, with the curiosity of a 
very woman, to learn what he has been saying to me. 

Viss F. Nay, the vanity of a very woman has whis- 
pered in my ear, and informed me of all that already. 

Col. F. And was it welcome information ? 

Miss F. Not very. 

Col. F. He has rank,—a fair character, as young men 
go in the world, and a moderately good fortune. 

Miss F’. He has those recommendations. 

Col. F. And is, moreover, free from the follies of 
poetry.— What sayest thou, then to such a suitor? 

Miss F. As long as you are not tired of me, dear 
uncle, I will not give up your society for that of any 
other man, And I feel, my dear sir,—(taking his hand 
tender/y,)—I feel it sensibly and gratefully, that you are 
not tired of me yet. 

Col. F. Foolish child! tired of the only comfort I 
have on earth! 

Miss F. Let us say no more, then, on this subject.— 
I came to speak to you of something else. 

Col. F. And I will listen to thee most willingly. 

Miss I’. (with emotion.) I thank you—I am going—I 
would not give you pain—I should not have ventured— 

Col. #. What is the meaning of all these J’s, and 
would not’s, and should not’s, and pauses, and pantings ? 

Miss F. Bear with mea moment. I shall be able to 
speak coherently by and by. 

[4 pause, during which she looks earnestly in his face. 

Col. F. Well, dear Panny, what is it? 

Miss F. (in a hurried manner.) Are you sure that 
your daughter left no child behind her? 

Col. F. Quite sure.—I am confident of it.—I have 
good reason to believe she did not.—Do not put racking 
thoughts into my head. What has tempted thee to tear 
open an ill-closed wound ? 

Miss I. Pardon the pain I give. A strong sense of 
duty compels me.—You are confident, you say, and on 
good reasons, that she left no child behind her. 

Col. F. Would not that Italian adventurer have in- 
formed a wealthy father-in-law that a child was born, 
and had survived its mother? Would such a plea for 
worldly purposes have been neglected? No, there could 
be no child; and, thank Heaven there was none! What 
can have put such fancies into thy head? 

Miss F. I have seen a child to-day who strongly re- 
sembles my cousin. 


Col. F. Thou art too young to. have any distinct re- 
collection of her face. 

Miss F. Nay, but I have: it was so pleasant a face, 
and she was so good to me. 

Col. F. It was a pleasant face. If I could remember 
her as she once was, and forget what she afterwards be- 
came, it would be a recollection worth all my wealth to 
purchase. 

Miss F. Should you like to see this child ? 

Col. F. No, no, no! I could not bear it. 

Miss F. He shall not, then, be brought to you; but I 
will often go and look at him myself. You will not be 
offended with that ? 

Col. F. Thou wilt go often to look at him! 
likeness then so strong? 

Miss F. So strong that on looking on him you would 
feel that Louisa, or such a woman as Louisa, must have 
been his mother. 

Col. F. Such a woman an thou wilt.—What kind of 
forehead has this child? 

Miss F. Somewhat broad and low. 

Col. F. And the nose ? 

Miss F. Rather short than long; and the nostrils on 
either side are curved so prettily, that they look like two 
little delicate shells. 

Col. F. Is it possible! This was the peculiarity in her 
face, 

Miss F. You drop your head, dear uncle—you tremble. 
Let me bring this child to you. 

Col. F. Not now,—not now. 

Miss F. But you will, some other time ? 

Col. F. Let me have a little respite—To look on 
aught like her—like what she was—like the creature 
that played round my chair—that followed me—that 
Out upon thee, Fanny Frankland! thou hast stirred up 
vain yearnings within me, and when I see him he will 
not be like her after all. 
Miss F. And if he should not be so like as you ex- 
pected, will you not befriend a poor helpless child, for 
even a slight resemblance ? 
Col. F. Vil do what thou desirest, be it ever so slight. 
Miss F. Thanks, dear uncle! Retire and compose 
yourself awhile. Let me lead you to your own room. 
[Exeunt, he leaning on her arm. 


Is the 





SCENE I.—Lapy Surewpty's Garden: the House seen in the 
side Scene. 

Enter from a walk, at the bottom of the Stage, Lavy 

Worrymore and Cienmonrt, speaking as they enter. 

Lady W. And then, again, can any thing be more 

beautiful than when, looking up to Juliet’s window, he 

exclaims,— 


“ Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than she.” 


O how fine !—You are silent: don’t you think so? 
Cler, There are many passages in the play which I 
admire more. 

Lady W. Nay, surely ygu admire it: positively you 
must. I doat upon it; and Mr. Clutterbuck says, no 
lover could have said any thing of his mistress so ex- 
quisitely impassioned—so finely imagined. 

Cler. I believe, indeed, no lover could have said any 
thing like it. 

Lady W. And again, which is, perhaps, more ex- 
quisite still,— 


«“ Two of the fairest stars in all the heavens, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

Which, if her eyes were there, they in her head, 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As daylight doth a lamp: her eyes in heaven, 

Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night !” 


Is not that impassioned? Is not that sublime ? 

Cler. I dare not pretend to judge of what is so ho- 
noured by your ladyship’s approbation. But you have 
stopped short at the only lines in the whole speech that 
appear to me, although with some degree of conceit, to 
express the natural feelings of a lover. 

Lady W. Indeed! Repeat them, I pray. 


“ O that I were a glove upon that hand, 


Lady W. (in a drawling voice). Yes, to be sure, a 
common lover might have said something like that.— 
Mr. Clutterbuck took no notice of those lines.—But, 
positively, you must attend his lectures: you must, in. 
deed. You cannot adore our immortal bard as you 
ought, without hearing Clutterbuck.—( Looking at her 
watch.) Bless me! how time flies !—I should, ere this, 
have been contemplating the divine lineaments of that 
Madonna.—You’ll go with me, I hope? 

Cier. I am sorry it is not in my power; but allow me 
the honour of attending you to your carriage. 

[Exeunt, disappearing among the bushes, as Lavy 
Sarewopty and Miss Frankxanp enter from the 
house. 

Miss F. I see a lady and gentleman yonder ; who are 

they ? 

Lady §. Only Lady Worrymore and Clermont.— 
They left me some time ago; and her carriage waits for 
her at the wicket: but, I suppose, they have found it 
agreeable to take a sentimental saunter in the shrubbery. 

Miss F. They have become mighty intimate. Who 
could have thought it? 

Lady S. Vanity, as well as a city shower, occasions 
many strange acquaintances. 

Miss F. But of a kind less transient. They do not 
part at the mouth of a shed or gateway, and meet again 
no more, 

Lady S. Not always; but in the present instance the 
resemblance will hold good, even in this respect. 

Miss F. I fear you deceive yourself. 

Lady §S. I believe I do not; but I will not be positive. 
You know Clermont better than I do. 

Miss F. I thought I knew him; but I was mistaken. 

Re-enter Crermont from the shrubbery, and bows 
to Miss Frank.in without speaking. 

Lady S. You are grave, Mr. Clermont, and I trace 
pondering lines upon your brow; may one know what 
engages your serious contemplation ? 

Miss F. The composition, perhaps, of verses for the 
prettily-bound album of Lady Worrymore. 

Cler. A book that will not have the honour of being 
opened by a lady who dislikes poetry. 

Miss F. Nay, a lady of such a character might read 
that book, I believe, with very little offence. But when 
its pages are enriched with your sonnet, Mr. Clermont, 
the case will no doubt be altered. 

Cler. And, taking that alteration for granted, this 
same lady will then very willingly abstain entirely from 
reading it. 

Miss F. Most willingly ; she will not even distrust 
your pretensions so much as to examine the fact. 

Cler. I believe so. Cards of invitation, billets from a 
gay baronet, perhaps, or letters from country relations, 
afford reading enough for a prudent young lady who 
knows so well how to keep imagination in subjection to 
plain common sense.—Ay, that, I think, is the phrase 
for the paramount virtue you now so decidedly profess— 
plain common sense. 

Lady §. A virtue, setting professions aside, of which 
there is mighty little in this garden at present, excepting 
some little scantlings that may, perhaps, belong to myself. 
—A truce with all this sparring! Cannot one person 
like poetry and another prose, as one likes moor-fowl and 
another mutton, without offence? 

Cler. No, not even so, Lady Shrewdly, if the moor- 
fowl be cooked by one’s neighbour, and the mutton by 
one’s self. 

Miss F. And Mr. Clermont may add, that if the mor- 
sel of one’s own cooking has been honoured by the ap- 
proval of an epicurean palate, it were treason to dispute 
its superiority. 

Lady S. (putting her hand playfully to the lips of 
Miss Franxranp). No more of this, foolish child!— 
Go into the house, I beseech you, and look for my 
pocket-book, which I have left upon some table or other. 
Miss F. I do your bidding willingly. [ Exit. 
Lady S. Mr. Clermont, when young people, like 
yourself and Miss Frankland, quarrel together, I take no 
account of it; but if one can do the other any service, 
propose the business just as freely as if they were the 
best friends in the world. ; 

Cler. Explain your meaning, Lady Shrewdly. Can 
I in any way be useful to Miss Frankland? 

Lady §. You can; and I engage your services on her 
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That I might touch that cheek !” 
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Cler. I thank you—I thank you most heartily —But 
will she do sot Would not Sir John Crofton prove a 
more acceptable agent !—a more zealous one I defy him 
to be. 

Lady S. No, no; it is a service he would never per- 
form: not faithfully, I’m sure, standing, as it does, op- 
posed to his own worldly designs. 

Cler. O tell me what it is, my dear madam! 
do it most gladly. 

Lady §. Go to all the resorts of low foreigners about 
town, and find out, if possible, the German juggler called 
Manhaunslet. 

Cler. The father of the boy Lady Worrymore admires 
so much ? 

Lady S. The same. 

Cler. What can she possibly have to do with such a 
man as that ? 

Lady S. What very few indeed would think of doing. 

Cler. How so?—I beg pardon for questioning so 
closely. 

Lady S. Indeed, you need not: it will bear to be 
questioned. She is seeking to strip herself of fortune 
and all its advantages, for the sake of justice and affec- 
tion. 

Cler. Of justice and affection ? 

Lady S. In short, she has taken it into her head, from 
a strong resemblance, that the boy is the son of her un- 
fortunate cousin, who died abroad some years ago, and, 
consequently, the grandchild of her uncle. 

Cler. Generous creature! I am sure her actions are 
poetry, let her taste and fancy be what they may. 

Lady S. Yes, somewhat too romantic for Sir John’s 
present views; so that we cannot trust the business to 
him. 

Cler. No, hang him! I'll do it myself: ll set about 
it furthwith. There is not a gambling-house, spunging- 
house, nor night-cellar, within the bills of mortality that 
shall be unsearched. 

Lady S. You take it up so eagerly that I cannot 
doubt your diligence. Good bye, for the present: I 
must return into the house, and release her from search- 
ing for what she will not find. [ Exit. 

Cler. To foster a quarrel with me so capriciously and 
pettishly at such a conjuncture !—I understand her now. 
—She isa noble creature; but surely she might have 
done it less offensively. [Exit by the garden. 


I will 


SCENE II1.—The private Closet of Lord Worrymore. 

Enter his Lorvsutr, with papers in his hand, fol- 
lowed by an AMANUENSIS. 

Lord W. Sit down at this table and begin your task ; 
and take good care to copy correctly the periods, the 
pauses, and the notes of admiration. Eloquence is won- 
derfully assisted in the reading by those little auxiliaries. 

-4man. I will, my lord. 

Lord W. And when you come to any very striking 
expressions, be sure to draw a line under them—so, 
(showing him how,) that the reader may do them jus- 
tice, with a correspondent emphasis and elevation of 
voice. 

Aman. Certainly, my lord: I shall mark all such pas- 
sages as your lordship may be pleased to point out. 

Lord W.1 should like you to mark also some pas- 
sages of your own selecting: for an unlearned person of 


common capacity will be struck with real eloquence sur-] —yes, I am free to confess, my lords, that there, on such 
When the former corn bill was brought into] occasions, should the healthful produce of our native 


prisingly. 
the House, and I had prepared my speech, 
Enter Biount. 
‘Blount. Your speech, my lord? 





no more taste or cultivation than a coalheaver. 
Blount. I well believe it, my lord. ‘The want of both 
could never disqualify him from relishing the beauties of 


repasts of England’s valiant sons and lovely daughters 
drawn from foreign climes !—from fields unlike to those 

Lord W. Yes, Blount: I am just telling this young] in which they have joyfully beheld the green blade shoot, 
person here how surprisingly my own attorney was|and the poppy wave its gay head in the sun?—from 
struck with some passages which I read to him from my} fields barren to them of all dear associations and sym- 
first speech on the corn laws; and a man, too, who has] pathies which are the nature of the mind?—TI will not 
wrong noble lords so much as to suppose it.” 


Blount, Never mind; we shall bring it back again to 
as high tones as it ever uttered, and all upon the right 
string, too. 

Lord W. And do you think she will be charmed with 
this speech ? 

Blount, My life upon it she will be charmed beyond 
measure. 

Lord W. (with affected modesty). I think she will 
be reasonably pleased. i 

Blount. No, faith! that won’t serve our purpose at 
all : she must be charmed to a folly. 

Lord W. Ha! ha! ha! thou art a cunning fellow, 
Blount; I'll get thee promoted in the navy for this. 
(Going to the writing table, and overlooking the AMAN- 
VENSIS, who is busy writing.) Let me see how far you 
have got——Aha! within two words of the very passage. 
(Mutters to himself as he looks at the papers, and mak- 
ing gestures of declamation very pompously.) 

Blount (aside). What is the fool about !—(.4loud.) 
Some striking flowers of oratory, my lord: one can see it 
by the fire of your eyes and the vehemence of your ac- 
tion. I am fortunate in witnessing the grace of your de- 
livery : it is well for me to have a lesson. 

Lord W. You shall judge, my friend! (Lifting the 
manuscript from the table, and putting himselfin a dig- 
nified attitude as he reads.) “'That grain which, by 
the hands of our own ploughmen, whistling in concert 
with the early lark, hath been deposited in the maternal 
bosom of our soil; that grain which hath waved in the 
gentle breezes of summer and autumn, and fructified 
under the salubrious temperature of our native climate 
” (looking to him for applause.) 
Blount. Very tine indeed! Such grain as that is too 
good for making quartern loaves of,—to be munched up 
by every dirty urchin that bawls about the streets. 
Lord W. (chuckling with delight). No, no! my ar- 
gument does not lean that way. 

Blount. You do it injustice: it will lean any way. 
Lord W. 1 only meant to prove that the lords of the 
soil should be allowed to defend the produce of their 
soil from competition and depreciation —And that pas- 
sage pleases you? 

Blount. Pleases me! if I say, delights me, will you 
doubt of my sincerity? No, my lord; I am sure you 
will not. 

Lord W. (with affected modesty). Why,! must frank- 
ly confess that I think it a tolerable specimen of parlia- 
mentary eloguence.—But here is something farther on, 
which has, perhaps, superior claims on your attention, if 
you will honour me with some portion of it. 

Blount. With it all, my dear lord: can it possibly be 
better employed ! 

Lord W. (spreading his right arm, and assuming 
dignity, as before). “1 am free to confess, my lords, 
that the fruits of the earth have been given by the boun- 
ty of Providence for the sustenance of man.” 

Blount. That, the noble lords will certainly assent to; 
and, so far, the speech must be effective. 

Lord W. But hear it out,—« The sustenance of man,” 
—mark ye now:—* the pot of the labourer ; the oven of 
the cottager ; the board of the marriage-feast, with all the 
fair faces surrounding it; the christening, and the merry- 
making; and even the sorrowful repast of those, who in 
the graves of their forefathers have deposited their dead ; 





fields be found in abundance. But would you have the 


Blount. If they can allow, after that, one penny loaf 


————————————— 





depend upon it; but as to doing it justice, you know that 
is impossible. 

Lord W. O! you are too flattering—too partial. 

Blount. But you are sure, my lord, that Lady Wor- 

rymore has never heard any part of this speech before? 
—no morsel of it, dropping from your lips unguardedly ? 
Lord W. No: I have been too much offended with 
her of late to repeat to her one word of it. She does not 
even know that I have prepared a speech on the subject. 
Blount. A fortunate forbearance ! 
Lord W. And I reckoned, too, that her surprise would 
be the greater after its success in the house ; as ne doubt 
it would, had the measure been brought forward at the 
time that was appointed for it. 

Blount. Then all is safe.—There is a gentle knock at 
the door. Permit me. (Opens the door, and enter Lavy 
SHREWDLY, with a box in her hand.) 

Lady S. (looking round her.) In busy preparation, I 
see—And I, too, have been busy, and have found my 
way up the back staircase without meeting any body.— 
How do you get on? 

Lord W. Vassure your ladyship we get on famously. 
I think our plot sure of success. None of the finer 
parts of the speech are lost upon this young man. He 
has a native taste, though uncultivated: he will do jus- 
tice to them all. 

Lady §. With the help of this wig, and a proper so- 
lemnity. (Taking a wig from the box, which she puts 
upon Biount’s head.) ‘There; who but must admire 
the sapient countenance of the great orator Mr. O’Honi- 
kin ?—And has Clermont’s sonnet been exchanged for 
the more precious gem of his lordship ? 

Blount. I have taken care of that, and it is now in 
Lady Worrymore’s own keeping, under promise that the 
sealed envelope is not to be opened till the reading hour. 
Lady S. Ym glad of it. Adieu, then, till we meet 
at the place of trial, and, I trust, of triumph, my lord. 

[ Going. 
Lord W. (preventing her.) Nay, you must stay just 
to hear him read one of his favourite passages. 
Lady S.1 thank you very much; but I am in a par- 
ticular hurry. 
Lord W. Nay, nay ; but a short passage, and I'll read 
it myself. 
Lady S. Indeed, I am in a hurry, 
Lord W. You must hear it. I'll detain you but a 
few moments. 
[Running her up to the wall, as she tries to make her 
escape. 
Lady S. Let me go, I beseech you: I hear Lady 
Worry more coming. 
[Exit hastily, while he looks round in alarm, 
Lord W. (listening.) I hear nobody coming. 
Slount. It was but a trick to get away. 
Lord W. What a desperate haste she must be in! 
(Going to the table, and seeing the AMANUENSIS at G 
loss.) Write on, my friend: what's the matter ? 
Aman. There’s something wrong here, 
Lord W. That’s impossible. 
Aman. There must be a page wanting. 
Lord W. (examining the papers.) Truly, so there is, 
I must have dropt it in the library. 
[Exit into the library. 
Blount (aside, looking at the Amanuensis). Silly 
fellow, to mention such a discovery! It would have 
made as good sense without the page as with it. 
Lord W. (calling behind the scenes, from the library.) 
Bring light here: I can see nothing. 
[Exit AManvensis, carrying a light, and Broun? 
following. 


SCENE IV.—A narrow Ante-room or Hall; Servants seen cross 
ing the Stage from opposite sides. 

1 Serv. Have you been listening, Tim? You seem 

mightily diverted. 

2 Serv. I had no occasion to listen; for I contrived 


such a production. 

Lord W. You have read it, then? 

Blount, I have heard of it. It was that effort of your 
genius, I understand, which holped to win the heart of} i 
Lady Worrymore. 

Lord W. (sighing). Ay, it was even so: in those} | 


happier days when her high-toned mind followed freely | you must do it justice, my young friend ; you must read 
its own dictates ; ere caprice and love of change had led|it with emphasis, and all appropriate action. 


deserve to be choked with it themselves. 


though you do express your thoughts in your own sai- 


of foreign flour to thicken the pottage of a drover, they 


Lord W. Ha! ha! ha! it amuses me to see you take 
t up so heartily. Well, I love you the better for it; 


or-like fashion. I thought it would strike you——And 


business for myself, as it were, and stole quietly into the 
room, and saw all the company, and the oration-man 
busy in his vocation: and hard work it is, I'll assure you. 
1 Serv. Hard work! it is only words out of his 
mouth, is it not? A country curate would think no- 
thing on’t. 

2 Serv. Only words out of his mouth, say ye? Both 
legos and arms are at work, like any weaver busy on the 
treadles: and for making of mouths, and grinning and 











it astray. 


Blount. Neither emphasis nor action shall be spared, 
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246 
staring under the curls of that blouzing wig of his, it’s 
unpossible for me to gi’ you any notion on’t. I would 
not undertake to supply either lords or ladies wi’ such a 
turbullion of roaring, and thumping, and winnowing of 
arms, for a month’s wages twice told, I’ve seen the 
stage doctor at Barth’lomew fair, but he is but a joke to 
it. Listen, man! you can hear him through the wall. 

‘ [Buount’s voice heard without. 

1 Serv. (listening.) Faith, so | do!—And how does 
my lady take it! 

"2 Serv. Ay, she has nearly as hard work in admiring 
him, as he has with his eloquence, as they call it. Lord 
help her to a soberer way of commending folks, for her 
body’s sake! She'll be in a fever by the evening. 

1 Serv. Never mind that; she’s an able-bodied person 
enough, for all that she casts up her eyes, and smells at 
her bottle of salts so often. —But here comes Mr. Cler- 
qwont’s Ned. 

Enter a Tuinn Servant. 

3 Serv. Is my inaster here ? 

2 Serv. Yes, but he came last of all the company : 
ray lady enquired for him twenty times over, before he 
appeared, 

1 Serv. What kept him so long, I wonder? 

3 Serv. It was more wonderful that he got here at all. 

1 Serv. How so? 

3 Serv. He has been in all the raggamuflin places in 
London, after a raggamufiin foreigner, 

2 Serv. And did he find him? 

3 Serv. No; it was all labour lost. But I have just 
discovered where he is certainly to be found ; and if you 
would Jet me into the room for a moment, that I may 
whisper it in his ear, [ should be greatly obliged to thee, 
Tim. 

2 Serv. Let ye into the room! 
good silver sixpence, I warrant ye. 

3 Serv. A silver sixpence, for speaking to my own 
master! 

2 Serv. Ay; and for secing as good a show as any 


Not till ye gi’ me a 


JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








Lord W. (aside to Lavy Surtwvry.) No, no! Pm) 
cunning; I manage very well. (.dloud.) My Lady | 
Worrymore, what did you think of that part about the 
ploughman and the lark, and the waving of the poppies ? 
—-very fine, was it not? No, no! 
neither ; rather too fanciful. 

Lady W. You are a cold critic, my lord. It requires 
a kindred spirit with the writer’s to admire such exquisite 
imagery. 

Lord W. Very right; so it does, and you are akin to 
him, dear wife. 

Lady W. Hush! he has recovered, and is going to 
resume. 


Blount (after having sipped the water and rubbed) 


his forehead with an affected languor, takes up his 
paper and proceeds.) “1 have now, my lords—I mean, 
my honourable friends—put you in possession of the 
views, ideas, and opinions of a humble individual, who 
has cogitated on this momentous subject with a sincere, 
a pure, a vivid, an ardent desire to enlighten the under- 
standings, to rouse the proper feelings, of others; and I 
am free to confess, that I feel it to be my duty, humble 
individual as I am: I feel it to be my duty, and am free 
to confess, thai it will give me the most unfeigned de- 
light and satisfaction, if I have but roused one spirit to 
its duty—warmed one bosom with the feelings which 
ought to be felt on such a momentous subject—loosened 
from the trammels of prejudice one intelligent, enlight- 
ened, and intellectual compatriot.” 

[Bows affectedly, and lays down the paper, wiilst a 

murmur of applause fills the room. 


Lady W. (to Curamont.) What a beautiful conclu-, 


sion, Mr. Clermont! Can one say more of it than that 
it is worthy of the divine passages which preceded it ? 
Cler. That is exactly what I should say of it, and I 
am glad it will satisfy your ladyship. 
Lady W. O that word satisfy! Ill speak no more 
toyou. (Running eagerly to Buocnt as he descends 





from the platform.) O my dear Mr, O’Honikin! you 


body ever paid half a crown to gape at.—List ! list, he’s|have laid us under eternal obligations. I shall now 


roaring again. [Brount’s voice heard as before. 
3 Serv. Well; | must speak to my master, be the 

cost what it may. 
2 Serv. Come along, then, [Exeunt. 

SCENE V.—The grand Library: Blount is discovered standing 
ona platform, with a table before hin and his MS. oration in 
hiis band, surrounded by Lord and Lady Wofrymore, Lady 
Shrewdly, Miss Frankland, Clermont, &c. &e., while a general 
ynurmur of applause is heard, as the scene opens. 


Blount (in a low voice, as if much exhausted), Par- 
don me for a moment. 

[Takes a glass of water from the table and drinks 

it slowly. 

Lady W. (running about from one person to an- 
other.) Was there ever apy thing so eloquent ?—~TIs it 
not sublime '—And you love poetry, Lady Tweedle ; is 
it not poetical, too! A scholar like you, Mr. Clermont, 
must Know how to appreciate its excellence. 

Sir John. His learning were of little value else. Those 
who have studied Demosthenes and Cicero will know 
what to think of this, pretty accurately. 

Lady W, 1 am delighted to hear you say so, Sir John. 
Demosthenes! Cicero! Oh, it makes my heart. stir 
within me to hear those names pronounced! and those 
only who love their immortal works can do justice to 
the eloguence of Mr. O’Honikin, 

Lord W. (going up to them, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling.) And you like it, Lady Worrymore !—And 
you like it, Sir John ?—Both very right: he’s a clever 
fellow ; both very right. What do you say, Mr. Cler- 
mont? 

Cler. Every one is right to be pleased when he can. 

Lady W. What an observation, applied to the fervour 
of our admiration ! 

Lord W. (laying his hand soothingly on CLenmont’s 
arm.) Don’t be so grave, my dear sir: have patience 
—have patience: your pretty sonnet will claim its own 
share of admiration presently. (Going with great com- 
jlacency from one person to another.) 1 hope you like 
him?—I hope you like the speech, Very good; all 
very clever, At least, I am told so—it does not become 
me to speak. 

Lady 8S. (aside, pulling his sleeve.) Have a care: 
you'll discover all with that false modesty. 


know what the ancient orators of Greece would have 


|been, had they lived in our own times. 


Sir John. And spoken upon the corn laws, 


Lord W. (with great pleasure and vivacity.) And! 


|you are pleased, Sir John? And you are enchanted, 
Lady Worrymore ? 

| Lady W. Yes; rather more so,I believe, than your 
| lordship. 

Lord W. Very right; I find no fault with you for 
that, my lady ; it is right to be enchanted with a clever 
thing, let others feel as they may. Is it not, Miss Frank- 
land? Is it not, Lady Tweedle? (Clapping Buount’s 
shoulder.) O, my dear orator! you have done your 
part to admiration: you have given such expression to 
my thoughts. 

Lady W. (to Brount.) What does he say ? 

Blouat, That I—I—his lordship does me the honour 
to say that I have given expression to his thoughts ; 
graciously insinuating, that the poor ideas I have just 
delivered are akin to those which he himself entertains, 

Lady VW. (contemptuously, and in a low voice to 
Biount.) Which are always akin to whatever he hap- 
pens to hear last. 

Blount. And must, in this bright metropolis, find a 
goodly clan of relations, 

Lady W. And, my dear Mr. O’Honikin! what alter- 
nations of humility and generous confidence! The 
humble individual, who feels it to be his duty to rouse 
to action, to warm with How did it go? 

Blount. O, dear lady, you make me blush !—To rouse 
to duty—warm to fecling—lovsen from the trammels of 
prejudice my enlightened, intelligent, and intellectual 
compatriots. All that a humble individual like myself 
could possibly hope to achieve. 

Lord W. And has he nat achieved it? has he not, my 
love? 

Lady W. (aside,) What, is be here again ! 

Lady §S. (aside to Lonn Worrymore.) Be quiet, 
my lord, or you'll betray the whole. 

Lord W. (aside to Lavy Sarewocr.) Well, well! 
I’m as quiet 4s a mouse. 

Lady §. But you forget the sonnet, Lady Worrymore, 
in your admiration of the speech. 

Lady W. 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Clermont; I beg a 





Cler. One, madam, is more than enough. 

Lady W. (taking a packet from her reticule.) This 
most prized and precious packet. (Opening it and hold- 
ing out a paper to Ciermont.) Pray, dear sir, do you 


I don’t mean fine,: now occupy the seat of Mr. O’Honikin, and emparadise 


|our souls with the effusions of your divine muse. 

Cler. Pardon me, madam ; myself and my verses are 
utterly unworthy to occupy the place of such superlative 
| predecessors. 
| Lady W. Nay, nay; you will read them yourself; 
ino one else would give them their proper expression. 

Cler. Excuse me: excuse me. 

Blount. And excuse me, also, for presuming to offer 
my husky voice for that service which Mr. Clermont too 
modestly declines. 

Lady W. How delightfully obliging! but I fear it 
will exhaust you too much. 

Lord W. (eagerly.) Not a bit, not a bit! to it, dear 
orator, and give us the sonnet, too. 

Blount (receiving the paper from Lavy Wonrrr- 
MORE: returns to ihe platform, and reads affectedly as 


before). 
SONNET TO A YOUNG LADY. 


The pretty gadfly, sporting in the rays 
Of Sol’s bright beams, is heedless of the pain 
The noble steed doth from its sting sustain. 
On his arch’d neck and sleeky sides it plays, 
Darting now here, now there, its pointed sting ; 
| While he, impatient of the frequent smart, 
| Doth bound, and paw, and rear, and wince, and start, 
And scours across the plain.—But nought doth bring 
Relief to his sharp torment :—So do I, 
Poor luckless wight! by Love’s keen arrows gall’d, 
From thee, my little pretty teazer, fly. 
But, ah! in vain! there is in me no power 
To shake thee off; nor art thou ever pall’d 
With this thy cruel sport, in ball-room, bank, or bower. 


Lady W. Delightful, delightful! I expected to be 
charmed with your sonnet, Mr. Clermont, but this out- 
does all expectation. 

Cler. And all patience at the same time, madam. 

Lady W. Nay, don’t let the modesty of genius sup. 
| pose that we could possibly think it tedious. How de- 
\lightful the lady must have been to whom that sonnet 
| was addressed! A young lady, as the title gives notice. 

Cler. The younger the better, I’m sure, for receiving 
such verses. 

Lord W. What does he say? 
shrink from praise ? 

Cler. My lord, I can suffer this no longer: so much 
honour thrust upon me, to which I have no pretensions, 
is—— 

Lord W. (aside to Crrenmont.) Come this way, and 
receive a private word in your ear. 

Lady 8. (aside to Lon» Worrrmors.) Let me speak 
to him, my lord, and do you enjoy your secret triumph. 

[Draws Crermont away io acorner, where she con- 

tinues speaking to him in dumb show. 

Lady W. Was such beautiful poetry, with such a 
modest poet, ever yet combined ? 

Sir John. He blushed deeply, indeed : and, methinks, 
(fixing his eyes on Miss Franxuann) he has a fair 
friend here who sympathises with his modesty, if one 
may judge from the colour of her cheeks. Ah! when 
shall I receive such proofs of sympathy ? 

Miss F. When you blush at all, Sir John. You can 
scarcely expect from your friends this token of sympathy 
till you give them an opportunity. 

Blount. Yes, our poet blushed a little, I believe, as I 
read his verses; he was scarcely aware of their excel. 
lence. ; 

Lord W. How should he—how should he? One 
makes but slight account of one’s own. It is a pretty 
thing-enouzh in its way; but you honour it too much, 
perhaps. He, he, he! (Chuckling and rubbing his 
hands,) Don’t you think so, Lady Tweedle? Don’t you 
think so, Miss Fussit? Don’t you think so, my love ? 

Lady W. (impatiently.) You tread on my flounces, 
my lord. Honour such a poem too much? it is im- 
possible! I’ll have a gadfly painted on my fan, and 
worship it. 

All the Ladies (Miss Franxtann excepted). 80 
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Does his modesty 





thousand pardons, 








will I—so will we all. 
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Blount. And what more will you do, dear ladies, to 
honour your divine poet ? mh 

Lady W. And our divine orator, too, Mr. O’Honikin. 

Lord W. Crown their busts with laurels, my Lady 
Worrymore, with your own fair hands. 

Lady W. Charming! that is the classical tribute 
which my heart pants to bestow. I would not live an 
hour without doing it, if I had but their busts and a gar- 
land. 

Lord W. Tl find the busts this very evenjng, my love, 
if you'll find the laurels. ’ 

Lady W. Thank you, my lord! How amiable it is in 
you to be so ready in honouring the merit of others! 
Let it then be so arranged, and this evening in the gar- 
den, before sunset, the tribute shall be paid; to which 
solemnity (curtseying around her) I bid ye all. 

Lord W. Bravo, my dear wife! Done like a most 
courteous and graceful lady. He, he, he! I thought it 
would please you. Did you mark the last line of it, 
ending thus—* Ball-room, bank, and bower ?”’ It cost 
the poet some trouble, no doubt, to find such alliteration 
as that. 

Blount. Unless it came by the muse’s inspiration, 
which is a convenient help for any poet, and saves the 
frail bark of his fancy a plaguy course of tacking. But 
you say nothing of the beginning of the piece, which 
shows such richness of expression : 


« The pretty gadfly, sporting in the rays 
Of Sol’s bright beams” — 


steeping, as it were, the brightness of the sun in his own 
brightness. This is what may be called supererogation 
or opulence of language. 

Lady W. So it is: a most ingenious and judicious 
remark. 

Lord W. You are a clever fellow, O’Honikin. 

Sir John. As good a critic as an orator. 
Enter a Servant, announcing something in dumb 

show. — 


Lord W. Ay, there is some little refreshment, I sup- 
pose, in the next room. Pray do us the honour. (Ofer- 
ing his arm to a lady.) [Exveunt. 


—=——- 
ACT IIL. 
SCENE I.—Colonel Frankland’s House. 


Enter Miss FRankianp, with a scarf or shawl on her 
shoulders, as if going out, meeting Barsara, who 
enters by the opposite side. 


Bar. Sir John Crofton is below, madam. 

Miss F. And have you not told him that I am going 
out ? 

Bar. I did so, my dear lady ; but what use is there in 
denying you to a gentleman who says he will return an 
hour hence, or an hour after that, or an hour after that 
again, should it be more convenient to you ! 

Miss F. Does he request to be admitted so earnestly ? 

Bar. Yes, indeed: and his requests are like the sails 
of a windmill, always returning. 

Miss F. Very likely, Barbara, when there is breeze 
enough to swell them. 

Bar. How so, madam 4 

Miss F. You smile on him when he comes, perhaps, 
es if you would say, “My mistress is going out, but I 
know she will be pleased to see you, Sir John.” 

Bar. Indeed, indeed, I did not, madam ; and for any 
little presents he has given—I mean offered me, I scorn 
them as much as any body. But, I must needs own, 
madam, ‘that I likes to see a genteel titled gentleman en- 
ter the house, who speaks to a poor servant cheerily, 
better than a grave stately Mr. Thingumy, who passes 
one as if one were the door-post. 

Miss F. Don’t be so discomposed, Barbara; I beg par- 
don if my suspicions wrong you. Be this as it may, I 
believe you wish me well. 

Bar. Ay, that I do; I wish you well, and rich, and 
every thing that is good. And lady sounds better than 
mistress at any rate. I little thought, after serving you 
almost twenty years as dry-nurse, school-nurse, and own 
maid, to be but the attendant of a plain gentlewoman at 
last. 


Sir John Crofton to come up stairs. 
the sooner it is over the better. 


cation to myself, it must be done quickly. 
Enter Sin Joun Crortron, 

Sir John. I thank you, Miss Frankland, for this con- 
descension: five minutes of your company is precious 
when one cannot obtain more. But are you, indeed, 
obliged to go out? 

Miss F. I really have business which obliges me to go. 

Sir John. And I have business (pardon me for calling 
it by that name) which requires you to stay. Will you 
honour me so far? (Setting chairs and sitting down by 
her.) Miss Frankland, there are situations which musi 
plead a man’s excuse for abruptness—for precipitancy— 
for—for—in short, you understand me. 
glance of her eye, that Miss Frankland understands me 
to be in the most awkward situation that a man of feel- 
ing can be placed in. 

Miss F’. And is it on that account the more likely to 
embarrass Sir John Crofton ? 

Sir John, That sarcastic question dees me the great- 
est injustice. (Laying his hand on his heart.) Could you 
read the real sentiments which are here embosomed, you 
would know how ardent, how disinterested, how unal- 
terable is that attachment to your cruel self which you 
seem so inclined to sport with. 

Miss F’. In that case I should certainly know it, and 
regulate my gratitude accordingly. 

Sir John. What frigid formal words may come from 


gladly earn from you by the whole affections of my 
heart, the whole devotion of my life and of my fortune. 
Miss F. And if I can give you no more, your suit of 
course is at an end, and free to be preferred in some more 
worthy and favourable quarter. 

Sir John. O, do not say so! a more favourable, I pain- 
fully feel, may be easily found; a more worthy, never. 
Miss F’. You set upon me an imaginary value. 

Sir John. Call it not so: I repeat my words; and 
permit me to add, adorable girl, that where worth is, 
favour deserves to be waited for. Say, that in a fort- 
night hence, I may have some chance of subduing your 
reluctance. 

Miss F. (shaking her head.) I cannot. 

Sir John. Iu a month, then? 

Miss F. (as before.) That would make no difference. 
Sir John. Say two months, then—six montlis; ay, a 
whole year, if you can be so cruel as to withhold your 
consent to make me heppy for so long a period. 

Miss F. That is a cruelty I shall never be guilty of. 
Sir John. You delight, you transport me! on my 
knees I thank you, most bewitching of creatures ! 

Miss F. Rise up, sir John, and waste no thanks on so 
small an obligation ; but hear me out. Withholding my 
consent is a cruelty, as you are pleased to call it, of which 
I shall never be guilty, since what will never be given, 
cannot be said to be withheld for any period. 

Sir John (rising from his knees angrily). Upon my 
honour, Miss Frankland, you are a practised angler, a 
very practised angler, no doubt; but do not think to 
hook a trout with bait that suits a gudgeon. 

Miss F, You are angry, Sir John, and that admonishes 
me that I should be plain—that I should be honest. 

Sir John. Ay, very honest, no doubt. (Going hastily 
away, and returning.) Nay, nay, nay! I am not an- 
gry; and you shall be as honest as you will, but kind at 
the same time. 

Miss F. As you understand the word kind, the two 
are incompatible. 

Sir John. And how does Miss Frankland understand 
it, pray ? 

Miss Frankland. That to put a speedy end to all sus- 
pense, even by a flat refusal, is kind in every thing that 
regards the affections; if I am not too presumptuous in 
supposing the present proposal to be a case of that na- 
ture. 

Sir John. Faith, it is at least one of an extraordinary 
nature, and may excuse all concerned with it from the 
common rules of ceremony and etiquette. (Crossing 





Miss F. (laughing.) For thy sake, then, I had better 


look out for a peer. However, since it must be, desire!don me, Miss Fra 


I see by the} 


nkland; L feel myself still at liberty 


[Exit Bannana.|to watch for some more propitious moment. 
It is an unpleasant moment, and I shrink from it, but} 


Miss F. Your patience will be tired out ere you find 


Ay, and to settle the it; and so will the patience of my friend, (/ooking at 
matter with a good grace for him, and without mortifi- her watch,) whom I promised to meet nearly half an 


| hour ago, 
[ Curtseying to Sin Joun, who retires tardily, and 
lays his hand on his heart as he disappears. 
| Miss F. (alone.) O self-conceit, self-conceit ! how is 
' the most downright person in the world, restrained by the 
| common rules of society, to deal with thee? And if thou 
art the cause of perseverance, what shall we say of the 
| high-lauded virtue of constancy ? 
Enter Lany Surewo cy. 
| Lady S. 1s it possible, Fanny Frankland ? I could not 
| have believed it. 
| Miss F. What is it that so thwarts your belief? 
| Lady S. That you should encourage the addresses of 
Sir John Crofton, because Clermont for a season was 
| cajoled by the affected ardour of Lady Worrymore. You 
| might have seen very well that he was ashamed of his 
} sonnet, and enjoyed not the praises she lavished on it. 

Miss F. And what puts it into your head that I have 
encouraged his addresses ? 

Lady S.1 met him just now on the stairs, smiling to 
himself very knowingly, and when I asked him, with a 
significant look, how affairs prospered with him here, 
| his answer was a nod of complacency, which wanted no 
words of explanation. 

Miss F. I have given him as decided a refusal as my 
knowledge of civil language could provide me with. 

Lady S. My poor simple creature! what dictionary 





the fairest lips on the most interesting subjects! Grati-|in the world will furnish language sufficiently explicit 
tude! Oh, Miss Frankland! you know that it is some-| to make a vain puppy understand that a woman will not 
thing far more precious than gratitude which I would| 
| better; pardon me, dear child. 


have him? I should have understood his foolish smile 


Miss f. But it does not signify ; he will understand 
it distinctly enough to-morrow without a dictionary’s 
help, for I am convinced that our little boy is the son of 
poor Emma. 

Lady S. We shall know that soon, for the German 
will be here to answer the questions of your uncle in a 
quarter of an hour. Clermont was indefatigable in find- 
ing him out. 

Miss F. Was he? 

Lady S. Yes, he was; and why do you say this so 
languidly ? 

Miss F. To speak sincerely, then, I but half like his 
eagerness in helping to make me a poor woman. 

Lady S. Fy, fy, Fanny Frankland! your heart is an 
unfit place for unworthy thoughts to harbour in. 

Miss F. They sometimes harbour in better hearts than 
mine. 

lady S. Ay, they are subtle imps, that for a moment 
will find shelter anywhere; but they are quickly turned 
adrift, and have rest and entertainment only with the 
unworthy. 

Miss F. thank you! I thank you most gratefully, 
my dear Lady Shrewdly, for this friendly correction; I 
cast the base thought from my breast. I have given him 
cause by my petulance to suppose that I am not a fit 
companion for him, and therefore every thing particular 
between us is justly at an end. Why should | suppose 
that he has served me on this occasion from any but 
amiable motives ? 

Lady S. Indeed you ought not to suppose it. 

Miss F. Alas, my dear friend ! 

Lady S. Why that sigh? 

Miss F. Do you know that I am afraid of myself? 

Lady S. And why, dear child; of what are you 
afraid ? 

Miss F. I fear that, when I am comparatively poor, I 
sha’n’t bear the neglect of the world and my own insig- 
nificance as I ought. 

Lady S. Nay, that very fear is a voice from heaven 
for thy preservation. 

Miss F. May it prove so! I fee] I shall be supported 
in doing what is right; and feeling what is right may 
at length follow, (raising her eyes to heaven,) if my 
humble sacrifice be accepted. 

Lady S. And it will be accepted, my own honest 
girl! But you were going out, I know, and I will not 
detain you: pray permit me to get into the carriage with 
you, that I may enjoy your company the longer. 

Miss F. You are very kind. [Egveuné arm in arm. 





the floor, then returning with a conceited smile.) Par- 
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SCENE I[L.—Colonel Frankland’s Apartment. 





Enter Parenson with books, which he lays upon a 
table, and then wheels his master’s easy chair to 
ats pr ope * plac e. 

Pat, (alone.) Ay, this here book of maps has had a 
long rest in the old bookcase ; [ wonder what campaigns 
and battles he has got into his head now. Howsomever, 
it signifies little, so as they can keep his notions of his 
own constitution, as he calls it, and ill-formed gout and 
affection of the kidneys, and the Lord knows what! out 
of it. 

Enter Coronet Fraxnxcann, leaning on his stick. 

Col. F. (after seating himself, and looking at his 
hand.) I think this stiffness in my joints must be some- 
how connected with this uneasy feeling in my back: 
dost thou not think so, Paterson? yet the doctor says it 
is not, 

Pat. And should not he know best, sir? Lord bless 
your honour! my joints are stiff, as most old men’s are; 
and my back aches often enough, God wot! but I never 
think of asking the doctor about it. ‘Take a musket in 
your hand and pace about the gallery’a bit, and I’ll war- 
rant your back will get better, 

Col. F. Vhou’rt a rough physician, Paterson. 

Pat. But «kind one, your honour, and that is more 
than can be said of some that are smoother. 

Col. F. Well, well; there’s no changing thy nature, 
and [ must e’en receive such sympathy as thou hast to 
give. 

Enter SEnyant. 

Serv. The German foreigner is come, sir, that you 
wished to see. Miss Frankland desired me to tell you. 

Col. F. Let him come to me here. 

Serv. And the little master too, sir ? 

Col. I’. (agitated.) No, no! Jet him come by himself; 
Miss Frankland will look to the child. [Exit Servant. 
Hast thou any notion, Paterson, what this outlandish 
fellow has been sent for! 

Pat. I have a kind of notion, I know not how, about 
it. Does your honour wish me to leave the reom? 

Col. F. Stay where thou art; I would rather have 
thee by me. 

Enter MANHAUNSLET. 
(To Manuaunstrr.) You are a foreigner, I understand, 
and have brought a little boy with you to this country. 

»Man. Yes, hon’rable sur, 

Col. C. Is he your own son? 

Men. He be good as son to me, 

Col. I’, That is no direct answer. Tell me the honest 
truth, and whatever it may be, I will reward thee for it. 
And if you say what is false, I am not such a dunder- 
head but I shal! find it out. 

Pat. Ay; his honour will find you out, so you had 
better speak the plain truth at once. 

Col, F. The boy, then, is not your own son; is he 
your relation ! 

Man. Do not know, 

Col. Pr. W hose 6on is he? 

Man. Do not know. 

Col. F. Where was he born ? 

Wan. Do not know, 

Col. F. How did he fall into your hands? 
me plainly ; don’t hesitate. 

Pat. Nay, your honour; he’ll say “do not know” 
to that too. Just let him tell his story after his own 
fashion, and pick the truth out of it the best way you 
can. If it does not hang together, you can question him 
afterwards. 

Col. F. i believe thou art right, Paterson. Tell me 
your story your own way, my friend. I have a curiosity 
to know how you came by the child, and I will pay you 
handsomely for satisfying it, And you need not be afraid 
of my taking the boy from you, til! I have made you 
willing to part with him. 

Man, Der be eight years ago, dat I passed trou de 
small town in Bohemia, in de night. When in one 
moment de large inn house burst into flame, and some- 
body wid two long arms trowed de child out from win- 
dow, which I did catch in my gaberdine. 

Col. F. And did you not learn what strangers were 
in the inn, and to whom he belonged! 

«Man. One poor gentleman, who was taken ill in de 
house, and died of illness and of de burnings on dat 
night. 


Answer 


Man. Do not know. 

Col. F. What papers, clothes, or goods did he leave 
behind him? 

«Man. All turned to cinder. 

Col. F. What clothes had the child upon him, when 
you caught him in your gaberdine ! 

«Man. One littel shirt. 

Pat. Had it any letters marked upon it? 

Man. No. 

Pat. Where is that shirt now? 

Man. It lie wid many oder rags to manure the corn- 
ficlds of Bohemia. 

Col. F. And thisis all you have to tell us of the boy ? 

Man. Not all. 

Col. F. Tell me the rest then quickly. 

-Man. Dere be no no better boy for de tight rope, and 
de tumbling, and de jugglery in all de worl: and he never 
telled no lie—no, not at all. 

Col. F. Hang the tight rope and the jugglery ! Thou 
hast given him a notable education, no doubt; and a fine 
varlet he will be to receive into any family. So you 
have nothing more to tell me about the child? 

Man, Notting more. 

Col. F.. What a romantic visionary track that dear girl 
has pursued! Call her in, Paterson; I°ll see the poor 
child now with more composure. [Exit Paterson. 
He is profitable to you, I suppose? 

«Man. He earn money for me; he is my living. 

Col. F. I understand you, friend, and have no wish to 
do you any wrong. 


Enter Miss Franktanp, leading Hucuno, and followed 
by Mus. Brown and Paterson. 


Miss F. (advancing to her uncle with Uvano.) See, 
my dear uncle. 
Col. F. (starting from his seat.) Very like ; ay, very 
like, indeed. Look up, my pretty child; look in my face 
steadily— Would I could certainly know who was thy 
mother !—( Turns away from him, and then returns and 
looks at him again.)—Be whose child thou may, thou 
art a creature worth cherishing. Give me thy hand. 
(Takes his hand and examines it.) The very form of 
her fingers and nails; they were particular. (Staggers 
back and sinks again into his chair, quite overcome.) 
Miss EF. My dear uncle, bear up cheerily. You see I 
have brought you what is well worth the bringing. 

Cal. F, Thou hast indeed, dear Fanny ; and for thy 
sake, were the resemblance less, he shall live as a child 
in my family, and be taken from his present way of life. 
Miss EF. I thank you, dear uncle. 

Col. F.. We have no reasonable proof of his parentage. 
Miss F. I know not what you have learnt from Mr. 
Manhaunslet; but if this statement from the Genoese 
ambassador, in answer to the queries of Clermont, agree 
with it, you will have something of evidence to rest on. 
(Offering him a paper.) 

Col. FY. Read it thyself; I cannot—no, don’t read it; 
tell me the substance of it ; that will suffice. 

Miss F. It says that Madame Martoni became the 


Martoni, with the child, left Italy the year after to go 
into Bohemia, but from that time was never heard of 
more, 

Col. F. (catching Hvueuo in his arms and kissing 
him.) If thou art her boy—if thou art, indeed.—O, that 
I were assured of it! 


gold heart which you took from his neck. 
for I thought Lady Worrymore would lay her hands 


LAND, who shows it to the CoLonet.) 
Miss F’. Do you know it, sir ? 

Col. F. (shaking his head.) [do not. (To Man- 
him ? 

Man, It was rount his neck. It is ornament dat our 
women and oder countries’ women do wear; de are sold 
in Italian and German fairs not greatly dear. 

Col. F. It must be hollow ; does it open ! 

Man. Not open. 

Pat, Let me look; perhaps it does, 


and opens it.) 


Pat. A small bit of paper enclosing this lock of hair, 
There, your honour. 

Col. F. (taking the paper from Paterson and read- 
ing.) “ A lock of my father’s hair.” It is written in her 
own smnall hand, and this is the very lock which she cut 
from my head when ———Oh, oh! and she loved me to 
the last, though she wounded me so grievously! (Em- 
braces Hvuene again and again, then crosses the room 
hastily.) Come to my room presently, Fanny, and bring 
the bey with thee. [ Exit, 

Man. Ha, Master Hugho ! you be one gentleman now. 

Mrs. B. And right glad to leave you, I think. 

Hugho. No, Dame Brown; he fed, he clothed me, and 
did beat me very seldom. 

Mrs, B. Except when the monkey and thee quarreled, 
and then he always took part with that odious brute. 

Miss I’. Say no more of this, good Mrs. Brown: Iet 
every thing unpleasant be forgotten. Colonel Frank- 
land will settle every thing to your satisfaction. (To 
Paverson.) Lead them to the housckeeper’s room, and 
take good care them both. 

[4s Parenson is leading them away Uveno runs to 
them, kisses Mns. Brown’s hand, and gives his 
hand kindly to MANWAUNSLET. 

Hugho, Sce you bote again: see you often, and glad 

of it. 

Miss F. That is right, Hugho. And now you must 

come with me, and be a good child to your old grand- 

father. 

Hugho. And good boy to you always; to love you, 

and bide wid you, and do all your bidding. O! I will 

tumble, and juggle, and sing to you all day long, if you 
will. (Wrapping himself fondly in the skirt of her 
gown, and clinging to her as they go off:) [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III,—Lord Worrymore’s Garden. Two Busts, covered 
with linen, in the back-ground, and Company assembled, 
amongst whom are discovered Lord Worrymore, Lady Shrewd- 

ly, &c. &e. 

Lord W. (to Servants.) Move the busts this way ; 
this is the best possible spot for them. [Servants move 
the busts on their pedestals to the front of the stage.) 
She will be here in a moment. But where is Blount? 
[Retires amongst the crowd at the boitom of the 

stage, whilst Lavy Sarewp tr and Sir Joun 
Crorton come forward. 
Sir John. So the fair lady has unseated herself with 
her own busy hands, and torn from her own brow all 
the grace and honours of an heiress ? 
Lady S. It has indeed been her own doing. 
Sir John. And a very foolish one, too: the age of ro- 
mance has been long passed. 
Lady S. And wilt not be revived, I perceive, by Sir 
John Crofton. 
Sir John. No, faith! the world, as it stands, is good 
enough for me. 
Lady S. 1 have the honour to agree with you entirely 
upon that point. 
Sir John. Find out a puny urchin to disinherit her- 


mother of a boy a few weeks before her death, and that |self!—I have made a very narrow—I mean, any one who 


has thought of offering to her, has had a narrow escape. 
Lady &. And if it be honourable, as well as narrow, 


you have reason to be pleased. 


Sir John. Did she know of this brat and his birth- 
rights this morning when I saw her? 
Lady S. She suspected it then; and the expression 


Miss I. Mrs. Brown, you said something about a/you wore on your face, as I passed you on the stair, of a 


favoured lover, showed me plainly enough that you did 


Mrs. B. Yes, madam, I put it up when he was sick, | not. 


Sir John. Nay, Lady Shrewdly ; you mistook that 


upon it. Here itis. (Giving a locket to Miss Franx-|expression. 


Lady S. I should have understood it to mean, then, 


that you were not favoured. 


Sir John. When it is necessary that Lady Shrewdly 


HAUNSLET.) Was it on the child when you first found |should be informed of my private affairs, I shall have the 
honour to answer her queries. 


Lady S. And when such information can reflect any 


credit upon Sir John Crofton, I presume he will deem ft 
necessary. 


Enter Biovunr. 


(Turning it}Ha! Blount come at last: and not far behind comes 
round.) This little ornament may be a spring. (Presses | Colonel Frankland and his niece. 


Enter Cotonst Frankwann, leaning on Cirrmont, 








Col. F. What countryman was he ? 


Col. F. (eagerly.) Hast thou found any thing? 


and Miss Franxuanp; and Sir Jonyx Crorton, 
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making them a distant bow, retires to the bottom of the 
stage. 

Col. F. I thank thee, Clermont: thy arm makes a good 
support for an old man. 

Cler. And is one always at your service, my dear sir. 

Col. F. I thank thee, my good fellow. ‘Thou art as 
kind as ever, and as simple, too, methinks; but how 
comes it that thy bust, as they tell me, is to be crowned 
with laurel for that sonnet of thine, which Fanny, to say 
the honest truth, has not praised much. 

Lord W. (now advancing to the front, and overhear- 
ing them.) How so? Not praised much. Ha! ha! ha! 
maiden prudery : just as it should be. 

Col. F. It may be so; but she generally speaks as she 


thinks. , ; 
Lord W. Not praised it much! What faults does she 


find with it? 

Col. F. There was something at the beginning, I for- 
get what, which she said was very bad ; and all that ball- 
room, bank, and bower business in the last line, she 
thinks is but wordy and cumbersome. 

Lord W. Poo! poo! poo! all maiden prudery, colonel. 
She will not—she will not be pleased with the poetry of 
a young fellow. 

Col. F. It may be so: and how comes he to have his 
bust made out so cleverly? ‘To write rhymes one day, 
and be crowned for it the next, is marching quick-step 
time on the route of reputation. 

Enter Lavy Wornrrmone, followed by her maid, carry- 
ing a basket with two laurel wreaths. 

But here comes the Lady Paramount, and bestower of 

reputation, who should be painted with a trumpet in her 

mouth, like my Lady Fame. 

Lord W. And so she ought. 





When her mind is un- 


warped by prejudice, nobody knows so well where praise | must the poet go unhonoured 3 


is due. 

Lady W. (looking round upon the company, and 
bowing graciously.) Most punctually assembled, and 
most welcome! I thank ye all, and beg your pardon for 
being so long in joining such friends; but, in truth, I 
could not be satisfied with the wreaths, which have been 
platted and unplatted, I don’t know how often. And 
see there (pointing to the basket) ; they are not yet what 
I could wish. Laurels for this sublime circlet should 
have been fresher and brighter than our poor English 
climate did ever produce ;—the myrtles for the other 
culled in the valley of Vaucleuse itself. Indeed they are 
not worthy of their high destination. 

Lord W. But from your fair hands, my lady, is there 
either orator or poet who would not prize a garland of 
the simplest herbs ? 

Blount. Yes, saintfoin, buttercups, or any thing. 


blunder to bring this bust here, instead of the right one! 

Lord W. Ha! ha! ha! it is the right one, dear lady ! 
it is the right one. 

Lady W. Do you think to persuade me, my lord, that 
is not the very bust which was taken of yourself six 
months ago by Mr. Thumbit? 

Blount. And is not the bust taken of his lordship six 
months ago, very fit to receive the honour earned by a 
speech written by him, probably about the same period? 

Lady W. Fie! fie! Mr. O’Honikin! to attempt to de- 
ceive me, and wrong yourself; to pluck the eagle’s fea- 
thers from your own outstretched wings, to stick them 
in the pinions of a 

Blount. Indeed, madam, that very eloquent speech 
which I had the honour of reading to your ladyship and 
this good company, is no more my own than this wig 
(taking off the wig), which I owe to the bounty of Lady 
Shrewdly. 

Lady W. (staring at him). Frank Blount of Here- 
fordshire ? 

Blount. The same, and your very humble servant. 

Lady W. You were always full of nonsense and 
tricks ; but this is past endurance. 

Blount. My dear madam! can’t you endure that the 
eloquence you have so ardently admired should belong 
to your accomplished lord ;—should be the produce, as 
one may say, of your own flesh and blood ? 

Lord W. Yes, my dear life! you must pardon both 
him and me: for, had you known the speech to be of 
my composition, you would not have done it justice, I 
fear—Don’t pout so, my dear! (in a soothing voice,) 
nay, don’t pout. I like you for admiring what is good, 
let the author of it be who he may. He! he! he! he! 

Blount. And because the orator has received his due, 
Mr. Clermont there is 
waiting to see his bust served with its garland also; and 
as there is no wig on his head, your ladyship cannot be 
deceived in that quarter. 

Lord W. And ladies you know, my love, are reckoned 
better judges of poetry than speeches ; though the pre- 
sent company, I believe, will reckon you rather a capri- 
cious than a bad judge of either. 

Lady W. (holding her head to one side, and assuming 





knowledged before,—that the tremour of my nerves has 
rendered me quite unfit, for the last twelve hours—O, 
much, much longer !—to judge of any thing. It is better 
for me to take care of my own fragile frame, than to con- 
cern myself with what is, perhaps, beyond the power of 
my poor capacity. 

Blount. Why, your ladyship’s capacity never showed 
itself more undoubtedly than on the present interesting 





Lady W. O, Mr. O’Honikin! could any one but | 
yourself, undervaluing your own excellence, have talked, 
of this touching solemnity! O dear! what shall I say 1| 
My heart pants within me! ears are forcing their way | 
into my eyes! (Laying one hand on her breast affect- 
edly, and the other on her eyes.) 

Blount (aside to Lavy Sunewoty). Forced work, 
indeed, I believe. 

Lord W. (to Lavy Sunewoty.) She is really touched. 
This is very amiable, my dear cousin. 

Lady S. Assuredly, my lord, she has a true feeling of 
the honours belonging to genius. 

Lady W. You are right, my dear Lady Shrewdly: you 
understand me. O! did ever creature feel it so sensibly 
as I do! The very word genius sometimes makes me 
weep. (Putting her handkerchief to her eyes affectedly.) 

Lord W. Well, dear wife! it is very affecting ; it al- 
most brings tears into my own eyes. (Running from 
one person to another.) Is it not so !—Is it not very 
affecting !—Could almost cry myself.—Don’t you feel 
it!—But come, my dear love! you delay the ceremony. 

Lady W. It shall be delayed no longer—Happy mo- 
ment! sublime point of time! (Taking a wreath from 
the basket.) Thus, by an unworthy hand, is crowned 
the bust of personified Eloquence. 

Blount (to Miss Franxranp). Unveil that bust, fair 
lady: nothing but the hand of beauty, I suppose, must 
take part in such ministry. 

[Miss Frankanp removes the veil from one of the busts, 

as Lapy Worrymore raises the garland to crown it, 

but starts back uttering a faint cry, on perceiving it 
to be the bust of her lord. 
Lady W. There is some mistake here. What a stupid 








occasion. 
honour of reading, as the composition of Lord Worry- 


more, the partiality of a wife might have been suspected. | 


Lord W. Very true, he! he! he! Well urged, Blount. 
—And now, Mr. Clermont, come nearer to us, and wit- 
ness the honour conferred on the writer of the sonnet.— 
My dear love ! where is the other wreath ? 

Blount (following Lany Wornymore, as she turns 
away moodily). Nay, my lady, don’t let the writer of 
that beautiful sonnet be curtailed of his honours, because 
of my delinquency. It were an insult to the whole nine 
Muses to send poetry away uncrowned, when prose has 


an air of diffidence.) 1 feel,—what I ought-to have ac-| 


Blount. Devil take it! You have scratched my face 
with your twigs. 

Lady W. I wish they had been all thorn and bramble 
for your sake. (‘T'urns away indignantly.) 

Lady 8S. ( following her soothingly). My dear Lady 
Worrymore ! how can you take it so much to heart? 

Lady W. And you too, madam, have been in the plot 
against me. A very becoming occupation for a neigh- 
bour and a friend ! 

Lady W. My dear ma’am! was it possible for us to 
suppose that we prepared for you any other than an 
agreeable surprise? You won the heart and hand of 
your dear lord by sensibility to his merit; and has that 
merit become less dear to you, when the glory derived 
from it is reflected upon yourself ! 

Lord W. (following Lavy Sunewnry and Lapy 
Worrymors). Ay, very sensible; very well put, my 
good cousin. The glory is reflected on herself, and she 
casts it from her, like a spoilt child who likes every ur- 
chin’s playthings better than his own. Come, come, 
dear life; you did think that sonnet a very clever thing, 
and you do think it, I know you do. 

Lady W. Keep that knowledge to yourself, then, my 
lord ; it will but make us both very absurd. 

Lord W. Nay,nay,nay! (Following her to the bot- 
tom of the stage, speaking to her in dumb show till they 
disappear amongst the company there.) 

Cler. (advancing to Miss Franktann, who is now 
returned to the front.) You did not appear very sorry 
for my disappointment. 

Miss F. It cost me few tears, I confess. And you 
take it composedly, too, considering how much enthusi- 
astic admiration you have been deprived of at one stroke. 
| But was there not really a sonnet of your writing sent 
to Lady Worrymore!? 

Cler. I blush to say there was. But Blount’s wag- 
gery has proved my friend. He gave her that written 
|by her own husband in its stead. 
| Miss F. And what has become of it? 

Cler. It is burnt, gentle friend, and shall disturb you 
no more. 

Miss F. And of what importance can it now be, 
| whether I am disturbed by it or not? 
| Cler, Of more importance than ever; since your good 
opinion is more necessary to my happiness than it has 
I know the generosity of your feel- 








{ 


jever been before. 
lings, which has stirred up a quarrel between us, that I 
| might, on your change of circumstances, feel myself a 
free man, without reproach or censure. But you will 
{not find it so easy to get rid of me, dear Fanny, as of 
iyour fortune, 

} Col. F. (who has been listening behind backs). And 


Had you praised the speech which I had the {who says she has got rid of her fortune! 


Cler. I beg pardon, Colone} Frankland, for alluding to 
such matters ; but you have now found an heir in your 
jown descendant, and it is natural that it should be so. 

Col. F. And I'll wager a crown, now, you both wish 
|to have it so, that you may make a romantic match of it, 
land live on that bare estate on the mountains of Cumber- 
jland. But I hate romance ; and unless you make up your 
mind to have her with the half of my moveable property 
las her dowry, you sha’nt have her at all. 

Cler. My dear sir, the boy is your grandchild. 
| (Col. F. And if he were so ten times over, shall T ever 


| 
| 
| 
| 





been so nobly rewarded. | suffer a little imp like him to be dearer to me than this 


Cler, Pray, don’t urge it. Her ladyship, perhaps, 


thinks such poetry unworthy to be ranked with such|keep ye good friends, and quarrel no more. 
la truce to good advice at present; for here are our two 





prose ; and we ought not to 

Lady W. By no means, Mr. Clermont; by no means. | 
The merit of that beautiful sonnet cannot be affected in| 
my estimation by any adventitious circumstances. 

Lord W, That's right, Lady Worrymore ; let every | 
thing rest on its own merit, he! he! he! ‘That is the 
golden rule to go by. 

Blount (as before). Now do you unveil that bust,| 
Miss Frankland. Ha! you retire behind backs, and} 
won’t do it.—I’ll do it myself, then, though I be but an| 
unseemly minister in such elegancies. (Gives Lapy} 
Worryrmont the wreath, and then, as she is raising it,| 
uncovers the other bust of her lord») Put it on; put it} 
on, my lady. This is also the bust of the real poet who 
penned that delectable sonnet, and must not be defrauded | 
of its due. 

Lady W. (dashing the wreath in his face), I can 
bear such provoking insults no longer, 








(Putting their hands together.) Now, 
And—but 


generous girl? 


bubbles of vanity returned again, inflated still with air 
enough to keep them buoyant on the whirlpool of vani- 
ty for months or years to come. 

[Lorn Wornrymnone and his lady, hand-in-hand, ad- 

vancing from the bottom of the Stage. 

Lord W. Give me joy, give me joy, my friends! Lady 
Worrymore has pardoned our frolic ; and I believe there 
is nobody here, who will think less favourably of her 
taste and her judgment for the mistakes of this day. 

Lady S. Assuredly not. A wife who has taste and 
capacity enough to admire the talents and genius of her 
own husband, is most happily endowed. 

Lord W. Well said; he—he—he! very happily en- 
dowed. (7'o Lapy Worrymore.) Don’t you think 
so, my love ? 

Lady W. (gravely and demurely). 1 suppose she 
will be reckoned so. [Scene closes. 
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JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








PREFACE TO VOLUME SECOND 


OF THE LONDON EDITION, 


To the Reader. 

That the largeness of our two regular, long-established 
theatres, so unfavourable for seeing and hearing clearly 
and accurately, have changed in a great measure the cha- 
racter of the pieces geverally exhibited within their 
walls, is a fact on which it would be useless now to dwell. 
How far the smaller theatres of later establishment, 
some of which are of a proper size for the production 
of plays that depend for success on being thoroughly 
understood by the audience, will in time introduce a bet- 
ter state of things, it would be hazardous for any one to 
conjecture. At present, however, from various circum- 
stances, from restrictions, from customs, from acquired 
tastes, &c. the prospect is not encouraging. But the 
cause that more, perhaps, than any other, depresses the 
moral and rational effects of the modern stage, is an 
opinion entertained by many grave and excellent people, 
that dramatic exhibition is unfriendly to the principles 
and spirit of Christianity. 

This deserves to be more seriously examined, because 
it prevails amongst a most respectable class of the com- 


standing, of learning and imagination, and cannot, 
without a great breach of charity, be supposed to be 
actuated by worldliness or hypocrisy.—It is in the nature 


broad satire is more easily procured than wit; and de- 
lineations of low profligacy require less skill than those 
of the habits and characters of higher or more virtuous 
society. Will a manager, then, be at pains to provide 
delicate fare for those who are as well satisfied with gar- 
bage ? This is surely not to be expected ; and in as far 
as moral or intellectual improvement has been or may be 
| superseded by intellectual debasement, occasioned by 
ouch well-meaning absentees from our theatres, so far 
| does their absenting themselves do mischief. 
| Let us next examine the other reason, viz. the disor- 
derly and worthless people who frequent playhouses, 
and gather about their passages and neighbourhood. 
| Young women of respectable families, whatever their 
rank may be, go to theatres protected and kept out of 
the way of witnessing any thing improper, or in so tran- 
sient a manner as to be scarcely apprehended, and soon 
forgotten. It is, then, the effect, which coming in con- 
tact with such company may have on young men, that 
must chiefly be attended to. Formerly, when a youth 
came from the country to London, he went to the theatre 
n attendance on the ladies of some sober family, to 
whose notice he might be recommended. Often some 
good aunt, cousin, or friend, pointed out to him the 
beauties and defects of the play, or the remarkable peo- 
ple present amongst the spectators, if any such were 
there ; and, near her and her party, he was kept out of 
the reach of contamination. He most probably attended 
this friendly party home, and had some slight refresh- 
ment with them before he returned to his solitary lodging, 





| 
| 





of man to delight in representations of passion and|and next morning he awoke with a pleased fancy and an 
character. Children, savages, learned and unlearned of easy mind. In those days, too, young men, resident in 
every nation, have with more avidity received instruction | London, went frequently to the theatre with their mo- 
in this form than in any other, whether offered to them | thers or sisters, or other members of their own family ; 
as a mimic show before their eyes, or a supposed story,/and even if they went alone, the probability of their 


enlivened by dialogue and addressed to the imagination 
alone. ‘The blessed founder of our religion, who knew 
what was in man, did not contradict nor thwart this pro- 
pensity of our nature, but, with that sweetness and gra- 
ciousness which peculiarly belonged to his divine charac- 
ter, made use of it for the instruction of the multitude, 
as his incomparable parables so beautifully testify. The 
sins and faults which he reproved were not those that 
are allied to fancy and imagination, the active assistants 
of all intellectual improvement, but worldliness, un- 
charitableness, selfish luxury, spiritual pride, and hy- 
pocrisy. In those days, the representation of Greek 
dramas prevailed in large cities through the whole Roman 
empire ; yet the apostles only forbade their converts to 
feast in the temples of idols, and on sacritices offered to 
idols, and trusted that the general gentleness and humani- 
ty enjoined on them as followers of their blessed Master, 
would keep them away from spectacles of cruelty ard 
blood. We cannot, therefore, it appears to me, allege 
that dramatic representations are contrary either to the 
precepts or spirit of the Christian religion. 

But probably it is not a real conviction, that going to 
a theatre is in itself unchristian or wrong, which keeps 
such persons away, but a conscientious persuasion that 
it ought to be discountenanced, because of the bad ten- 
dency of the pieces exhibited there, before the eyes of 
the innocent and susceptible; and because of the dis- 
orderly and worthless company who frequent playhouses, 
and gather about their passages and neighbourhood. 
T'hese indeed are weighty and plausible reasons, that 
deserve to be thoroughly examined. And how far the 
absence of the grave and moral part of society from such 
places tends to remedy or increase the evils apprehended, 
ought also to be seriously considered. We shall begin, 
then, with the bad tendency of the pieces exhibited. 

A manager must suit bis plays to the character of the 
most influential part of his audience. ‘The crowd in the 
gallery and pit can be very well entertained with a piece 
that has neither coarseness nor immorality in it; but the 
more refined and better informed, who generally occupy 
the boxes, and occasionally the pit, cannot be pleased 
with one in which there is any thing immoral or inde-| 
corous. But, if the refined and well-informed stay away, | 
there is nothing, then, to be taken into the account but 
how to please such auditors as commonly fill the pit and 
galleries, and the boxes will very soon be occupied by 
company, somewhat richer, indeed, but not more scru- 
pulous or intelligent than the others. Now, supposing 
matters to have come to this pass, what kind of enter- 


;meeting some of their respectable acquaintance was a 
| salutary check upon the dangerous spirit of adventure. 


' 
| But now this is no longer the case: the simple stripling 
| goes by himself, or with some companion equally thought- 
|less and imprudent ; and the cenfidence he feels there of 
|not being under the observation of any whom he is likely 
ito meet elsewhere, gives him a freedom to follow every 
; bent of his present inclination, however dangerous. 
Nay, there are some excellent persons who carry the 
matter so far as to wage general war against pleasures 
\derived from imagination. ‘T’o bring before the mind 
| representations of strong passions, they say, is danger- 
j}ous and unfavourable to virtue. Most assuredly, if they 
are brought before the mind as examples, or as things 
|slightly to be blamed, as evils unavoidably incident to 
| human nature, they are dangerous; but if they are ex- 
| hibited as warnings, and as that which produces, when 
indulged, great human misery and debasement, they teach 
|us a lesson more powerful than many that proceed from 
‘the academical chair or the pulpit. Consistently with 
this maxim, historians, too, should refrain from animated 
and descriptive narrations of treasons,- insurrections, 
|sieges, and battles ; and the praises bestowed upon Livy, 
|and other ancient writers, for having made the events 
they relate, with their causes, viz. the strong passions of 
men, so vividly present to the imagination of the reader, 
instead of being their glory, becomes their reproach. 
The history of nations ought, upon this principle, to be 
given in the most calm, concise manner, as a story upon 
which to fasten maxims, observations, and advice, but by 
no means to excite or interest; and what would formerly 
have been called the dullest book must be esteemed the 
best. What I have ventured to say of history will also 
apply to novels, and all works of fiction. Even the 
master-pieces of our painters and sculptors are liable to 
similar animadversion: in proportion as they excel in 
the higher departments of art they are dangerous. For 
what have been the subjects of such works, but the ac- 
tions of men under the influence of strong passions ? 
Were the pleasures we derive from works of imagina- 
tion discouraged and set aside, should we become more 
intellectual and more virtuous under their didactic mat- 
ter-of-fact system’? I apprehend not; but rather that 
the increase of gratifications allied to the inferior part of 
our nature would, by degrees, prevail over those of a 
higher derivation. I readily admit that I cannot be con- 
sidered as an unbiassed judge upon this subject ; but the 
observations I have presumed to lay before my reader, 
anust with him stand or fall according to their own jus- 


THE SEPARATION: 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
Garcio, an Italian Count. 

tovant, his friend. 

Gonzatos, an old Officer. 
Tue Marquis or Tortona. 
Lupoviavo, Seneschal of the Castle. 
Gavvino, Chamberlain. 

Pietro 
i . Servants. 
Gomez, 


Hermit, &c. &c. 


WOMEN. 
Mancarert, wife to Garcio. 
Sopenena, her Attendant and Friend. 
Nunsg, &c. 


Scene, a small State in Italy. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Chamber, with a great Screen at the béttom of 
the Stage, behind which part of a Bed is seen, and voices heard 
as the Curtain draws up, while Pietro and Gomez are dis- 
covered on the front, looking from a half-opened door, as if 
listening. 

Gom. What said he last? the word died on his tongue. 
Pie. So much the better. 
Gom. Makes he confession? Hast thou listen’d long ? 

He ever wore, ev’n in his days of health, 

The scowling eye of an unquiet mind, 

And some black deed disturbs his end. 

Thy face confirms it. 

Pie. We shall be discovered. 

[Exeunt, shutting the door softly, while Lunoyvravo 
and Gavvino come forward from behind the screen. 

Gau. (looking earnestly at Lupoviavo, before he 

speaks.) What thinkest thou of it? 

Lud. It is very strange. 

Gau. ’Tis but the fever’d ravings of disease: 

Hast thou more serious thoughts ? 

Lud. 1 would our good confessor were arrived, 

Whate’er my thoughts may be. 

Gau. Ay ; then I can divine them. To my judgment, 

He speaks like one more forced to utterance 

By agony of mind than the brain’s sickness. 

The circumstances of the horrid deed ; 

The wond’rous fleetness of his gallant steed 

Which bore Count Garcio through the forest paths -—— 

Tud. Cease, cease! I would the father were arrived. 

Gau. It was his fav’rite steed, and yet he ne’er 

Made mention of its name or of its end, 

But, when we praised its fleetness, frown’d in silence. 

I’ve wonder’d oft at this, but thought no ill. 

Lud. Nor think it now. It is not credible,— 

Making, as then he did, a lover’s suit 

To the fair Margaret, Ulrico’s sister,— 

That he should murder him. 

Gau. He was the heir of all Ulrico’s lands. 

Lud. True; so he was. 

Gau. Ulrico loved him not, and oft opposed 

His suit as most presumptuous. But for this, 

Her brother’s sudden end, the lovely maid 

Had ne’er been Garcio’s wife. 

Lud. All this is true; and yet, perhaps, those facts 

Have on the mind of this poor dying wretch 

Impress’d dark fancies, which the fever’d brain 

Shapes into actual deed. Oh, it is horrible! 

Canst thou believe one of his noble race 

Could do a deed befitting ruffian hands, 

And only such? Had he thus wickedly 

Devised Ulrico’s death, some hired assassin 

Had done the bloody work, not his own hands. 

Gau. Well, but what think’st thou of this strange 

aversion 

To this, the goodliest seat our country boasts? 

Although his countess oft hath urged him to it, 

He hath not since his marriage here resided,— 

Nay, hath not pass’d a night within these walls: 


Ev’n so3 








tainment will be provided for them? Scurrility and 





tice or importance, 


And, but that he is absent at the wars, 
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THE SEPARATION: A TRAGEDY. 








Ev'n though the recent earthquake has in ruins 
His other castle Jaid, and forced us thence, 
‘his mansion had remain’d untenanted, 
Lud. I would the ghostly father were arrived ! 
(Voice heard behind the screen.) Blood will accuse :— 
am I not cursed for this ? 
ud. He speaks again: I thought that for the while 
He had been sunk into a state of stupor. 
Go thou and watch by him, Gauvino; haste ! 
For steps approrch, and none must be admitted. 
[Gavvino retires behind the screen; and Lvuvovt- 
avo, running to the door, meets Sorurna, and en- 
deavours to prevent her entering. 
Thou may’st not come: he’s still; he is asleep: 
(Voice heard again.) Thou canst not see him. 
Sop. Asleep, say’st thou ? do I not hear his voice? 
Nay, let me pass ; I will not be withheld. 
My lady follows me with some good drug 
To chafe his brow, poor wretch ! and give him comfort. 
Lud. Return, and tell the countess to forbear : 
She must not see him; foul unwholesome air 
Has made the chambers noxious. Hie thee back, 
And say she must not come. 
Sop. And dost thou think this will prevent her? 
Never, 
Sv’n from the sick bed of her meanest servant, 
Hath she stood fearfully aloof, when comfort 
Could be administer’d.— 
I’ve seen the pain-rack’d wretch smile in his pain 
To see his lady’s sweetly pitying face 
Peep past his ragged curtain, like a gleam 
Of kindly sunshine, bidding him good morrow. 
And thinkest thou now, from this poor dying man, 
The oldest faithful follower of ber lord, 
T’o keep her back with such a plea as this? 
Lud. Cease! urge no more. Return; she must not 
come: 
The sick man is distorted—grown, and changed, 
Fearful to look upon: a lady’s gentleness 
May not such sight abide. 
Sop. A poor excuse! 
Hast thou forgotten when those wounded soldiers 
Lay near our walls, after a bloody skirmish 
Left on the field fiom which their comrades fled, 
How she did stand, with steady master’d pity, 
Midst horrid sights from which her women fled 
With locks averted, till each bleeding wretch 
Was bound and comforted? Distorted, sayest thou ! 
Who goes to chambers of disease and death 
To look on pleasant sights ? 


(Voice again.) I did not murder him. 


I heard, just now, the chamber-door unlock’d. 
Pll keep my station here, and see him pass. 
Gom, And sO will I. Tha ! youder, ser, he conies, 
Pie. His head bends to the ground, and o’er his eyes 
His hood is drawn: would I could see his face! 
He is the cousin of our seneschual,— 
Pll speak to him. 
Enter a Friar walking hastily across the stage. 
Good father! give your blessing : 
How is your penitent ? 
[Friar waves him off with his hand, and exit. 
Gom. He motions with his hand, and will not speak. 
Pie. In so much haste to go! this is not well. 
[Shaking his head. 
No, no! it hath a dark and rueful look. 
Well; God be praised ! these hands are free from blood. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE IIll.—The Apartment of the Countess ; she is discovered 
pacing to and fro with slow, thoughtful steps, then stops short, 
and stands in a musing posture some time before she speaks 
aloud. 

’Tis often thus; so are we framed by nature. 

How oft the fitful wind or sullen bell 

Will utter to the ear distinctive words, 

According with the fancy’s wild conceptions ! 

So are the brains of sick and frenzied men 

Stored with unreal and strange imaginations. 

(After a short pause.) Am I become a maniac! 

have words, 

To which the firm conviction of my mind 

So strongly stands opposed, the baleful power 

To fix this misery on me! ‘T'his is madness ! 

Enter Sorurna behind. 
[s’t thee, Sophera ? 
Sop. Yes, ’tis only me. 
Count. Is every decent office of respect 
Done to the corse? ; 
Sop. Yes, nought has been omitted. 
Count. ’Tis well; but what detains the good con- 
fessor ! 
I wish’d to see him. 
Sop. He stay’d but till his wretched penitent 

Had breath’d his last, and quickly left the castle. 

Count. He is in haste, methinks; ’tis somewhat 
strange. 

Why look’st thou on me with that fearful eye? 

Think’st thou the ravings of a frenzied mind 

Have power to move me? 

Sop. Ll only thought—I fear’d—you wisely judge ; 

Why should they move thee? Well, the dismal story 


Oh! 





Sop. He spoke of murder ! 
[Lupoviavo pressing her back as she presses eager-| 
ly towards the screen, whilst Gacyino comes for-| 
ward to assist him. 
Ind. Thou shalt as soon pass through my body, fool ! | 
Such cursed obstinacy! art thou mad? 
If thou regard’st thy lady’s peace of mind, 
Fly, I conjure thee, and prevent her coming. 
Enter Countess behind them. 
Count. And why, good Ludovique ? 
Lud. (who starts on seeing her.) Gracious Heaven! | 
Count. Why look’st thou so aghast? Is Baldwin, 
dead? 
Lud. He is; and therefore go not. 
[She still endeavours to pass. 
No, no! he is not; be entreated, madam! 
Count. What cause so strangely moves thee ? 
Lud. A powerful cause, that must not be reveal’d. 
O, be entreated, then! 
(Voice again.) Ulrico’s blood was shed by Garcio’s 
hand, 
Yet I must share the curse. 
Lud. Run to him quickly! wherefore didst thou leave 
him? [Gavvino again retires as before. 
Count. What words were those he uttered ? 
Lud. Words of despair and frenzy ; heed them not, 
But quit the chamber. 0, for Heaven’s sake, go! 
[Exeunt Lunoviquo, hurrying off the Cocntess 
and Sorsera. 


SCENE I1.—A small Ante-room or Passage. 


Enter Pirrno and Gomez by opposite sides. 
Gom, Is the confessor with poor Baldwin still ? 





Pie. He is; but, as | guess, will leave him presently : 


Of that nrost dismal murder, here committed 
By hands unknown, might to a sickly brain 
Such thoughts create cf nothing. 

Count. What say’st thou? here committed ! 

Sop. Did not your hapless brother in this castle 
Come to his end? 

Count. Yes, but a natural end. 

Sop. So grant it were, it is not so reported. 

Count. Ha! what is else reported ? 

Sop. The peasants round, alj idle stories credit ; 
And say that in his castle, by his servants, 
He was discover’d in the eastern tower 
Murder’d. But, doubtless, ’tis a tale of falsehood, 
Since ’tis to thee unknown. 

Count. (sinking back into a chair.) It was to me 

unknown. 
(After a long pause.) Dear, dear! the friend, the bro- 
ther of my heart, 

The playmate of my carly, happy days, 
Could such a fate be thine ! 
It makes me weep to think it possible, 
Yet I believe it not. 

Sop. You tremble much. 

Count. I’m cold and chill: *tis weariness of body ; 
Do not regard it; I shall soon be better. 

[Trumpet sounds without. 

A trumpet! then some martial guest approaches. 
O most unwelcome ! 

Sop. Tis Tortona’s marquis. 

Count. He is not in these parts; it cannot be. 

Sop. He is upon his march with some gay troops 
To join the army, and hath made a halt 
Here in our nearest town to rest his men. 





Lurking within the castle; and I guess 
His warlike lord is come. 

Count. I cannot see him, 
Go thou; plead my excuse: I am unwell; 
Say what thou wilt, but let me be excused. 

Enter Rovant. 

Rovani here !—O, how is this? My lord? 

Rov. He is not far behind. Iam, fair lady, 
The vanguard of his band ; and, as I trust, 
Bearing no dismal tidings, 

Count. O no! they should, indeed, be joyful, if— 
| And, as in truth I trust—my lord is well! 

Rov. Yes; from the wars, unhurt and strong in health, 
Garcio returns! where he has done the service 
Of an undaunted powerful combatant, 
To that of a right skilful leader join’d. 
He is not one of your reserved chiefs, 
Who, pointing with their dainty fingers, thus, 
Say, “ Go, my friends, attack yon frowning ranks.” 
No, by my faith! with heavy scimetar 





He closes to the bloody work himself, 
And to the carnage of each grizly tield 
Brings his full tale of death. 
Count. (shrinking back.) Is he so ruthless, then ? 
Rov. Ay, in the field. 
But in your hall or bower, where ladies smile, 
Who is more gentle?) Thus it often is: 
A lady feels not on her soldier’s hand, 
That softly presses her more gentle palm, 
The deaths which it has dealt. 
Sop. I’m sure, were but thy rapier like thy tongue, 
The count must have in thee an able second. 
Rov. I may not boast; but doth my circled finger 
More rudely press thy snowy arm, fair maid, 
Because this graven jewel was the gift 
Of a great Moorish princess, whose rude foe 
I slew before her eyes? 
Sop. Some angry puppy that with snarling mouth 
Snapp’d at her robe or sandal’d heels, belike. 
Rov. Nay, by my faith! a foe in worth mine equal. 
Sop. That I will grant thee readily. But say, 
How far behind thee is the noble count ? 
Count, Ay, is he near ! 
Rov. Within a few short miles. 
The war has ended sooner than we guess’d, 
And we have made good speed. 
Count. So near! 
Rov. How is it? This affects you strangely. 
Count. Such unexpected news! I should be glad, 
But gladness comes with pain. I will retire, 
And for a moment strive to calm this tremor, 
(To Sorurra.) Follow me not. [ Exit. 
Rov. (lookin y ¢ fi r her as she LYoes off.) I have, ere 
now, beheld the sudden news 





Of a good lord's return from foreign lands 
| By wedded dame received; but so received, 
| Never tillnow. How’s this? What is the matter? 
| How shall a simple bachelor, as [ am, 
| Have thoughts of this bless’d state, if such as she 
| Cold and capricious prove ? 
| Sop. Blame her not hastily ; she is depress’d : 
| Old Baldwin, whom h‘s master Jeft behind, 
|'That faithful servant, died with us this morning. 
Rov. Alas, poor soul! and he is gone at last! 
| Well, we have brought you thirsty throats enow 
\‘T’o drink his fun’ral wassails. Ay, poor Baldwin ! 
A hardy knave thou wert in better days. 
If I had known of this, Heaven rest his soul! 
iI had not sounded my approach so cheerly. 
Sop. To tell thee truth, that martial sound deceived us. 
We took you for Tortona’s warlike lord, 
Who, to refresh his passing troops, we hear, 
Has made a halt :—I thought 
Rov. Out with thy thought! 
Why dost thou hesitate ?—TI will explain it. 
I’ve brought you disappointment. 
Sop. You mistake me. 
Rov. Nay, pardon me; I linger here too long: 
But,—ere I go,—how does the infant heir ? 
I must tell Garcio I have seen his boy. 
Sop. With pleasure I'll conduct thee. ’T is en urchin 
Provoking smiles of love from every face 
That looks upon him, be it e’er so stern. 
Rov. Hew then will a fond father feel !'—How oft~ 








So said his servant, whom I found this morning 


How oft and fondly hath he talk’d of him! 
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Though but a little grasp of shapeless life, 

With puling whine, just winking to the light, 

As I remember well, when Garcio leit him. 
Sop. Is Garcio, then, so tender ! 
Rov. 


The bear doth love his cub, bear though he be: Gare. Off; disturb me not! 
But Garcio is a man of strong affections. Thy heart is light. 
Come, pray thee, lead. [Exeunt.| Rov. No, Garcio; ’tis not light 
If thine be heavy. I have told my tale 
ony are Too well I see it now—but foolishly : 
ACT II. Yet their cold looks provoked me.—Brood not on it: 


SCENE I.—A wild Alley with a Grove behind. 
heard without 


Then enter Gancio with his Soldiers on march, and 


GoNZALos, 


Garc. Halt, my brave comrades ; here we’ll rest awhile 


Till sultry noon be past. 
Will give you shade. 
(To Gonzatos.) 


Those spreading trees 


See’st thou Rovani coming? 


Gon. No, good my lord; but through the trees I see | 


Your castle’s turrets brighten’d with the sun. 
Look there! it is a fair, enliv’ning sight. 


Gare. (turning away after a hasty look.) I see, I see.| Nor wander further; I'll receive him here. 
; : | 


—But wherefore stays Rovani ! 
(To Soldiers.) 

rest ; 
I’ll keep me here. 


Go, choose, each as he lists, his 


} 

[GonzaALos and the Soldiers retire to the bottom of | 
: | 

the stage, but still appear partially through the 


trees. 
(After musing some time). An infant’s life ! 
What is an infant’s life? The chilly blast, 
That nips the blossom, o’er the cradle breathes, 
And child and dam like blighted sweetness fade. 
If this should be! O, dear, uncertain bliss ! 
Shame on his tardy steps '—Ha! here he comes! 


Enter Rovani, while Gancio runs up to him eagerly. 
And thou hast seen 


They are alive? they ’re well? 
them? 
Rov. Your lady and your son? 
Garc. (impatiently.) Ay, ay! 


Rov. 


Garc. Thank Heaven, they are!—But yet thy words 


are slow: 
Does she not follow thee ? Waits she my coming? 
Rov. She surely does expect it. 
Ga Cc. 
more freely ! 
If there is mercy in thee, speak more freely! 


[ Pauses and looks earnestly at him. 


Something is wrong——I have nor wife nor child! 
Rov. They are both well: 
words! 


Garc. Plain words! yes, baldly plain; reserved and | Strongly affects her. 


heartless. 

Thou dost not use me like a fellow soldier, 
In the same warfare worn.— What hast thou seen? 
Thou say’st my lady ’s well: did she receive, 
With a wife’s joy, the news of my return? 

Rov. I am not skill’d to say; for dispositions 
Of various hues are variously affected. 
The .ews were sudden and unlook’d for: oft 
The joy of such is clouded and disturb’d, 
She did withdraw in secrecy to hide 
Her strong emotions. 

Gare. She was strongly moved ? 

Rov. I know not how it was.—The servants, too, 
Whisper’d together as I pass’d, and look’d 
With a strange staring gravity upon me. 
Dull clowns! who should have cast their caps in air 
For joy of your return.— Baldwin is dead ; 
And if for him they wear those sombre looks, 
Good piteous souls they are—A courtly damsel, 
Attending on the countess, did, forsooth ! 
Mistake my trumpet for the glad arrival 
Of some gay visiter, who was expected ; 
Whose buxom train, no doubt, contains some youth 
More grateful to her sight than war-worn knight, 
Such as my paltry self. 

Gare. What visiter ? 

Rov. That very martial lord, 
The Marquis of Tortona, save his worth! 
For he conducts his soldiers through these parts, 
And makes a halt in this fair neighbourhood, 


Dost thou doubt it ?\)’T' is what Heaven sends us. 


Martial Music 


Spo of 


They’re well. | Their death-commissioned power.—Yes ; I believed it. 


What voice, what looks are these? O speak | 


have I not spoke plain} 


Some days or so, for needful recreation. (.1 pause.) 
What! stay we here to ruminate upon it? 

Will that avail ?—Come, onward to the castle! 
And, be our welcome there or cold or kind, 





|'There is one face, at least, within your walls 

| Will smile on you with sweet and guileless smiles: 
'A noble boy,—might call a monarch father, 

| Ay, by my faith! and do him honour, too. 

Gare. Does he lisp sounds already '—And so lovely ? 
I’ve found tears now, press’d being that I am! 
Come then; I'll summon strength: whate’er betide, 

- good or ill, I'll meet it. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—An Apartment in the Castle. 
Enter Countess and Sopurra. 
Count. He is within the gates; here will I stop, 


(Listening.) Heaven give me strength! his well known 
steps so near me ! 
| Enter Gancio; he runs eagerly to embrace the 
Countess, who faints. 

Gar. So moved! Can this be joy ? 

{Sorurena chafes her hands and temples, while Gan- 
c1o gazes on her with keen observation: she re- 
covers. 

My gentle love, 
Who wert my gentle love, come I upon thee 
Like some unlook’d for,—some unwelcome thing ? 
Count. Is it thy voice, my Garcio, in mine ears 
Sounding, as it was wont, the voice of love? 
Garc. How should it sound to thee !—The wars have 
spared me ; 
The bullet and the sabre’s stroke have err’d, 
‘Vo spare this head, where thousands fell around me: 
For I believed thy saintly prayers did mar 
| Count. And still believe it—Yes, my prayers were 
raised 
Most fervently to Heaven: and I will bless it, 
That thou art safe. 

[Takes his hand in hers tenderly, and is about to 
press it to her breast, when a shuddering seizes 
her, and she lets it drop. 

Garc. What is the matter? Thou art strangely seized. 

Does sudden illness chill thee ? 
Sop. The countess, good my lord, is much o’ercome. 
|Her health is weak at present: agitation 
But she'll soon recover. 
Gare. Thou answ’rest for her readily, young lady, 
| And wisely, too. 
Enter Royant, followed by Nurse, carrying a sleeping 
infant. 

Rov. Come on, good nurse; thou need’st not be 

ashamed 

To show thy bantling, sleeping or awake. 

A nobler, comelier, curly-pated urchin 

Ne’er changed the face of stern and warlike sire 

To tearful tenderness.—Iook here, my lord. 

Gare. (turning eagerly round.) The child! my child! 
[Lifting the mantle that covers it, and gazing 
on the infant. 
Rov. Ay, there are cheeks and lips like roses glowing ; 
And, see, half-open’d eyelids show within 
The dewy azure of his sleeping eyes, 
Like loopholes in a cloud.—Awake, sweet imp! 
Garc. Nay, wake him not; his sleep is beautiful. 
Let me support Come to my stirring heart, 
And here be cradled, thing of wond’rous joy ! 
{ Taking the child. 
Here, in the inmost core of beating life, 
I'd lodge thee. Mine thou art! yes, thou art mine! 
Here is my treasured being: thou wilt love me. 
{Laying his face close to the child’s. 
Blest softness! little hand and little cheek! 
This is a touch so sweet! a blessed touch ! 
There is love in it; love that will not change! 








Count. (aside, observing his emotion.) O heaven, he 
weeps !—the tears of strong affection! 

Away, base dotbts! (unning to him, and clasping her 

arms round him). 

Garcio, dear Garcio! husband of my heart, 

And father of my boy! is there within thee 

Such soft and strong affection? O, there is! 

And with it every good and generous feeling. 

Forgive me, O forgive me! 

Gare. How, my love ? 

How wakes this sudden burst of tenderness ? 

Dost thou at last feel for thy wretched husband 

The love of other days ?—I’ve thought of thee— 

I’ve thought of this our meeting, but, alas ! 

Not so my fancy shaped it. 

Count. O, forgive me! 

My mind was weak, and brooded on dark thoughts. 

We'll cast them from us.—Yes, thy child, thy boy ! 

Look on him still: they say that in his face 

There are some traits of thine. Observe his mouth; 

That smile 

Garc. Nay, that sweet smile I could not give him; 

No, nor those lips. He much resembles thee. 

Count. Thinkest thou so! Then haply thou per- 

ceiv’st 

Another likeness some have sadly traced ; 

Dost thou perceive it? 

Gar. No: another likeness? 

Count. In my sad lonely hours, I have imagined, 

And sooth’d me with the pleasing, mournful thought, 

He bears some faint resemblance to my brother, 

My poor Ulrico. 

[Garcio’s countenance becomes stern,and looking again 
stedfastly on the child, he turns away in silence. 

It does not strike thee, then ? 

Garc. (motioning the Nurse to retire.) We ‘shall 

disturb his slumbers. 

Count. (to him reproachfully.) Sent off without a 

kiss of kind endearment ? 

Garc. We should disturb him. (Looking after the 

child as he is carried off.) 

Count. Thine eye pursues him with a mournful look : 

Thou fear’st, perhaps, an early fate may snap 

His thread of life, like his lamented uncle’s, 

Garc. No; past and future are but shadowy visions ; 

Dark cumb’rous things which we must cast aside 

To make the present hour endurable, 

Who waits without ?—A cup of wine, I pray ; 

I’m tired and faint. 

Count. Indeed, thou seem’st unwell : 

I fear thou bring’st not back thy wonted health. 

Garc. T’'m well,—I was in health, but this damp re- 

gion, 

I breathe not in it but with breath suppress’d. 

Thou know’st right well I never liked this place : 

Why art thou here? 

Count. It is necessity. 

Garc. I know—I know; but other homes there are ; 

We'll hence to-morrow. 

Count. 

Garc. It must be so. 

Where is my chamber? 

Count. In the western tower. 

Garc. No; Fll remain—I will not yet retire. 

[Pacing to and fro, and then returning to her. 

I know not how it is; I’m fanciful ; 

I like a southern chamber. 

Count. (in a faint voice, gazing fearfully upon him.) 

Ev’n as you will. 

[Sornera, who has during the greater part of this 
scene retired to the bottom of the stage with Ro- 
VANI, now comes forward. 

Sop. Please you, my lord, to go; I will conduct you 

Where many fair apartments wait your choice. 

Gare. I thank thee, courteous maid. 

[Exit Soruera, followed by Garcio; and the CounTEss, 
after a thoughtful pause, is about to break into strong 
exclamations, when, perceiving Rovant, she checks 
herself, and goes out hastily. 

Rov. (coming forward, and looking after her.) 





Ha! so soon, my lord? 
I would retire awhile ; 


All is not well: that step, those looks, those gestures, 
So quickly check’d when she perceived me near, 
Betray too visibly a mind disturb’d 

[Bursting into tears, while the Nunsx takes the child| And far removed from joy. Garcio is come 


Yet that burst 








again. 


Unwelcomely upon her. 
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THE SEPARATION: A TRAGEDY. 














Of what appear’d like tenderness and love 
When he caress’d his child !—I cannot think 
She has in act been false; though much I doubt. 
Enter Gonzatos behind him. 
Gon. Ha! mutt’ring to thyself! what are thy thoughts? 


Rov. Faith! ill-condition’d, moody, foolish thoughts, | Who humbly crave admittance. 


Such as lone men, whose heart no kind mate cheers, 
Alone could harbour.—Heaven forgive me for it ! 
I think our lady here had been well pleased 
If this, her valiant lord, had from the wars 
Return’d more leisurely.— Her quondam lover, 
The Marquis of Tortona, in the neighbourhood 
With his gay troops, bound for some petty fray, 
By them, in lofty phrase, yclep'd war, 
Has made a halt, and 
Gon. Fy! thou canst not think 
That she could turn her heart from valiant Garcio 
To such a fool as he! 
Rov. Yet such strange things have happen’d-—True, 
indeed, 
So vile a change could not at once be made. 
But let us now imagine some soft dame, 
Whose valiant lord is absent, in her castle 
Spending her dull lone days. (Changing his voice, and 
speaking fantastically.) “ Ha! who comes here?” 
« Good madam,” saith her waiting gentlewoman, 
« A knight is at your gate.’”—* He shall not enter: 
It is a fool; go, bid him wend his way.”— 
« And will you be so rude ?”—*« Ay, true, indeed ; 
Then, for good courtesy, since it must be, 
Ev’n bid him enter :—’tis a harmless fool.” — 
«“ Good day, fair dame.”—“ The same to you, sir 
knight.”— 
« Might I presume—but how can words express it, 
The sunshine of your beauty dazzles so !— 
You will not chide me hence?’ What gentle goodness ! 
Dear, precious moments, but so swiftly gone !”— 
Then whispers low the waiting gentlewoman, 
“ Madam, may he return another day ?”— 
«“ Well, well, he may, since thou wilt have it so. 
It is in truth an amiable fool.” 
Gon. Fie, fie, Rovani! art thou not ashamed ? 
Who would believe, in hearing thee expatiate 
On woman’s weakness thus, that thou thyself 
Art but a poor dependent on her favour 
For all the bloom and sparkle of thy being— 
A very daily beggar of her smiles! 
Rov. I, say’st thou? Where, in what nook of the 
earth, 
Lives she for whom I sigh? 
Gon. Nay, rather ask in what nook of the earth 
She liveth not. There’s ne’er a moving thing, 
That wears upon its form a woman’s weed, 
Be it or short or tall, or pale or buxom, 
Or young or old, but thou dost roll thine eye, 
And writhe thy body to fantastic shapes 
Of affectation, to attract her notice. 
Rov. Nay, spare me, good Gonzalos! I, perhaps, 
May, as [ speak my jest or merry tale, 
With restless eye keep peering to the side 
Where beauty listens, too apparently ; 
But think not this attack on female constancy— 
I mean this present individual push— 
By any other motive has been prompted, 
Than love and true regard for noble Garcio. 
After the toils and dangers he has pass’d, 
To see him thus received provokes me much. 
Gon. Hush! be more prudent; speak thy mind less 
freely. 
Thy brain is ever full of idle fancies : 





Come to the air, and cool thy fev’rish spleen. [Exeunt.|'To other scenes, I will return and pay 


SCENE III.—Before the Gate of the Castle. 


Lud. Comes he to visit thus our valiant lord, 
And show his warlike state? Heaven mend his wit! 
Enter Tonrtona, with a few followers, in martial array. 
Tor. Be not alarm’d, good sirs: though thus in arms, 
We at your lady’s gate are harmless visiters, 


{Lu poviauo, as Seneschal, steps forward to receive 
him with courtesy, while Gavuvyino mutters to 
himself. 

Gau. Mighty man! 
What blest forbearance! For our lady’s sake, 
He will not slay and eat us fora meal ! 

Tor. (to Lupoyiavo.) Good Mr. Seneschal! inform 
thy lady 

That I, 'Tortona’s marquis, and her slave, 

Most humbly beg permission at her feet— 

But here comes opportunity more tempting : 

A gentler messenger. 


Enter Soruera. 


Gau. (aside to Lupoyravo.) Great condescending 
man ! superb humility ! 

Tor, (to Soruera.) Fair lady! most becoming, as I 
guess, 

The beauteous dame you serve; do me the favour 

[Speaking in a lower voice, and leading her aside. 

To tell the noble mistress of this castle 

That one, devoted dearly to her service, 

Who breathes the air in which she breathes, as gales 

Wafted from Paradise, begs in her presence 

With all devotion to present himself. 

Sop. (in a loud voice.) The Marquis of Tortona, as 
I guess. 

Tor. The same; and let not in your peaceful halls 

Our warlike mien alarm you. In the field 

Whate’er our power may be, forget it here. 

Within her precincts, Mars himself would doff 

His nodding helm, and bend in meek submission. 

Sop. True, valiant lord; the brave are ever gentlo 

In hall and bower. But think not warlike guise 

Will so alarm us now: there are within 

Whose nodding plumes, indeed, less downy are, 

Whose well-hack’d armour wears a dimmer hue, 

Who have already taught our timid eyes 

To look more boldly on such awful things. 

Tor. How, those within? What mean’st thou? 

Sop. Ha, my lord! 

You come not then to wish the gentle countess 

Joy of her lord’s return. 

Tor. Is he return’d? It surely cannot be. 

Sop. He is, in truth. This morning he arrived 

With many valiant soldiers from the wars, 

Where they have seen rough service. 

Tor. That war so quickly ended? 

Sop. Yes, my lord, 

And fortunately too. The Moors submit 

To the victorious arms of noble Garcio; 

Who, ere he left their coast, did for his prince 

A happy peace conclude. Will it not please you 

To enter, then, and bid him welcome home ? 





Sop. Nay, my lord, excuse me. 

The pen these fingers use indites no billets 

Of such sweet import as you fondly guess: 

A housewife’s recipe, or homely letter 

Of kind inquiry to some absent friend, 

Exhausts its power. Unskill’d to earn such gifts, 

I may not wear them.— Yonder comes Rovani, 

A noble soldier; stay and learn from him 

The story of the war. Word-bound he is not: 

He ’Il tell it willingly. 

[Rov ANI, who has appeared at the gate during the 
latter part of their discourse, observing them sus- 
piciously, now comes forward. 

Tor. No, no! I am in haste; farewell, farewell ! 

[Exit with his followers. 

Lud. He goes, I trow, less grandly than he came. 

Gau. Such hasty steps, indeed, somewhat derange 

The order of his high nobility. 

Lud. Yet, pompous as he is, I have been told 

He is no coward. 

Gau. I suspect him much. 

Lud. But thou art wrong: although he doth assume 

Those foolish airs of martial gallantry, 

He is as brave as others. 

Rov. (who has placed himself directly in front of 

Sornera, and has been looking for some time signifi- 

cantly in her face.) So, gentle maid, your martial visiter 

Retreats right speedily. How fortunate, 

To meet so opportunely at the gate 

A prudent friend, to tell him what, perhaps, 

May save his bones, although it damp his pleasure ! 

Nay, smile not: I commend thee in good earnest. 

Thon art a prudent maid, endow’d with virtues 

That suit thy station, This is ample praise. 

Sop. Ample; and spoken too with meaning tones. 

What face is this thou wear’st of sly significance ? 

Go to! thou dup’st thyself with too much shrewdness ; 

And canst not see what plainly lies before thee, 

Because thou aim’st at seeing more. I'll in, 

And bear Tortona’s greeting to my lord 

And to his countess. 

Rov. Do; and give it all— 

The message and its postscript : words of audience, 

And those of gentle whispe r following after. 

Let nothing be forgotten. 

Sop. Nothing shall. 

Good day, and Heaven curtail thee of thy wits 

To make thee wiser! 

[Exit into the gate, and followed by Luvoviavo, &c. 

Rov. (alone.) Ay, ay! a very woman! pleased and 

flatter’d 

With the stale flatt’ry of a practised coxcomb, 

Though plainly sueing for another's favour. 

A very, very woman !—As I guess’d, 

Some secret intercourse hath been in train, 

Although how far in blameful act advanced 

I know not.—Now, ’t is cross’d and interrupted. 

So will I e’en believe, and fret no more. 

What good have I in living free from wedlock, 

If I for husband’s honour thus take thought? 





Tor. I should indeed,—but ’t will intrude upon him. 
He and his lady may, perhaps, desire 

Some hours of privacy.—Obtige me, then, 

And offer my respect—congratulation— 

I do but ill express the joy I feel. 

I will no longer trespass. 

[Hurrying away, and then returning. 
’T is delicacy makes me thus in haste, 

As thou wilt comprehend. Should time permit, 
Though much I fear to-morrow’s sun will light us 


To the most noble count all courtesy. 
Fair maiden, fare thee well ! 





Enter Luvoviquo, Gavyino, and some inferior Do- 
mestics from the gate, while martial music is heard 
without. 


Gau. (to Luvoviavo, after looking off the stage.) 
T is as I guess’d; look, Mr. Seneschal ! 
They bear the ensigns of Tortona. See! 
Their chief himself is marching in the van. 

Lud. And, by my fay! a warlike face he wears, 
Lofty and grim. 

Gau. Ay; full of awful terrors 


[Hurrying away, and returning again; then drawing 


The count, as I am told, dislikes this castle : 
His stay, perhaps, may be of short duration ? 


My station for a time will not be distant. 

Couldst thou in such a case indite to me 

A little note of favour? (T'akes her hand.) Pretty hand! 
A billet penn’d by thee must needs contain 

Words of sweet import.—Fingers light and slender ! 


her further aside and speaking softly in her ear. 


Sop. Belike it may. 
Tor. Though quitting this vicinity, 


Such sudden need of ghostly counsel !—Strange ! 
Something hath been amiss: 
She is, I fear, in will and fancy tainted. 


Better it were to wear the horns myself, 


Knowing it not, than fret for other men. [ Exit. 


ees 
ACT III. 

SCENE I.—An Apartment in the Castle. 

Enter Gancio and Lupoyiaquo, speaking as they enter. 


Garc. Ha! with a priest! conferring with a priest! 


Have they been long together ? 


Lud. Full an hour. 
Garc. And does she oft such ghostly counsel take ? 


Has she of late ? 


Lud. 
Gare. 


My lord? 
O, nothing! nothing! 


Stare not as if I meant to question thee : 
I had no more to say. 


(Motioning him away.) 
[Exit Lupoviavo. 


(Alone.) At such a time retired with her confessor ! 
What! hath her lord’s return caused in her mind 


if not in act, 


Rovani enters behind him unperceived. 








For quaking drum boys and poor piping elves. 





(Offering to put on a ring.) Let this be favour’d. 





Rov. Nay, pure or tainted, leave the fancy free. 
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JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








= Soar 
Of her concerns who may cognisance take ? 
Although cowl’d priests beneath their jurisdiction 
Pretend to hold her, be not thou so strict. 


Garc. Thou know’st then, that my wife is with her/ Good night, my friend. 


priest. 
Rov. I knew it not.—She is a pious dame: 
She seems—she is a very pious dame. 
Garc. Nay,speak thy mind! thou need’st not hesitate. 
We have been fellow-soldiers nine long years: 
Thou ne’er wert wont to weigh thy words with me. 
What dost thou think ? There is some cause for this. 
Rov. Women are full of strange and fitful humours. 
Garc. Not so; it is not that—Yet, were she false, 
Methinks her shame-flush’d face would turn aside, 
Nor look on me so oft and earnestly 
As I have seen her gaze.—It cannot be! 
In act she is not false.—But if her heart, 
Where every kind and dear affection dwelt,— 
If it be changed—(stamping on the ground) Some fiend 
hath been at work,— 
Some cursed agent hath been tamp’ring with her. 
[ Pacing to and fro in violent agitation. 
Rov. Be not so wretched for a doubtful ill, 
Which, if it be at all 
Gare. A doubtful ill! 
Oh, if my head but ached, or fev’rish sleep, 
Or the more potent secret cause forced from me 
One groan or sigh, what tones of kind alarm! 
And the soft pressure of her gentle hand 
In mute affliction, till I smiled again ! 
Here, on my bursting heart I feel it still, 
Though cold and changed she be. 
(After a gloomy pause.) Perhaps some awful and mys- 
terlous power 
Within these fated precincts doth for me 
Love to aversion turn. 
Rov. What dost thou mean by a mysterious power ? 
And but ev’n now methought I heard thee name 
A potent secret cause.—Thou hast been wont 
Freely to make me sharer of thy thoughts— 
Of all thy secret wishes, 





Gare. So Ihave: 
Nought for thy good to hear or mine to utter, 
Have I conceal’d from thee.—I hear a noise. 
Rov. No; [hear nothing. 


Gare. But my ear is quick ;— 
Too quick, perhaps, in fancying sounds that are not. 
dtov. Ay, thou art right: Sophera moved the latch. 
Enter Sopuena. 
Garc. (to Soruzra.) Com’st thou to tell me that the 
priest is gone? 
Sop. The countess did command me to inform you 
She is not well, and begs that for the night 
She may in solitude recrvit her spirits. 
She wishes you good night and peaceful sleep. 
She bade me say, my lord, her malady 
Is of no ardent kind that should alarm you ; 
But, as she hopes, will pass away ere morn. 
(Aside to Rovant, while Gancio turns away in silence.) 
He takes it deeply. 
Rov. (aside to her.) No, faith! a soldier is too well 
inured 
To disappointment; knowing not at daybreak 
Whether his next night’s slumber shall be had 
On silken couch, by some fair princess fann’d, 
Or on the cold damp earth, with dead men’s bones 
His wounded head to pillow. No, sweet maid ! 
We bear such evils lightly. 
Sop. *T is well ye do; and so, brave sir, good night! 
[ Evit. 
Gar. (returning to Royant.) What think’st thou of 
this message ? 
Rov. I know not what to think. 
Gare. Thou dost! thou dost! for in thine eyes I read 
A shameful thought, that must remain unutter’d. 
Ruin, and shame, and misery come upon me! 
Heaven pours its vengeance on this cursed head! 
Rov. Nay, do not thus give way: be well assured 
Ere thou give loose to passion. 
Garc. Assured! and how assured? What can I do? 
Become a calin inquisitor of shame ? 
Rov. Restrain thyself, and go to thine apartment, 
As if to pass the night. But, some hours later, 
When all are gone to rest, steal softly forth 


| If she indeed be sick, or if she hold 
| The vigil of a guilt-distracted mind. 
Gare. I like thy counsel well: Ill to my chamber. 


and arms thrown upon the Bed. She raises her head, and 
after a thoughtful pause, Starts up eagerly. 
Count. It cannot be! The roused and angry deep 

Lashes its foaming billows o’er the bark 

That bears th’ accursed freight, till the scared crew 

Into its yawning gulf casts forth the murderer. 

On the embattled field, in armour cased, 

His manly strength to blasted weakness turns. 

Yea, in their peaceful homes, men, as by instinct, 

From the dark rolling of his eye will turn 

They know not why, so legibly has Nature 

Set on his brow the mark ot bloody Cain. 

And shall I think the prosp’rous Garcio,—he 

Whose countenance allured all eyes, whose smile, 

Whose voice was love, whose frame with strong affection 

I’ve seen so dearly moved ; who in my arms, 

Who in my heart hath lived—No! let dark priests, 

From the wild fancies of a dying man, 

Accuse him as they will, I’ll not believe it. 

(After another pause.) Would in this bettr faith my 

mind had strength 

To hold itself unshaken! Doubt is misery. 

I'll go to him myself and tell my wretchedness. 

O! if his kindling eye with generous ire 

Repel the charge ;—if his blest voice deny it, 

Though one raised from the dead swore to its truth, 

I'll not believe it. 

Enter Sopnena. 

What brings thee here again? Did I not charge thee 

To go to bed? 

Sop. And so I did intend. 

But in my chamber, half prepared for rest, 

Op’ning the drawer of an ancient cabinet 

To lay some baubles by, I found within—— 

Count. What hast thou found? 
Sop. Have I not heard you say, that shortly after 

Your marriage with the count, from your apartment, 

A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 

A strong resemblance, over which your tears 

Had oft been shed, was stol’n away ! 

Count. Thou hast. 

How it was stol'n, for value it had none 

For any but myself, I often wonder’d. 

Thou hast not found it? 

Sop. See! this I have found. 

( Giving her a picture, which she seizes eagerly.) 

Count. Indeed, indeed it is! 

[After gazing mournfully on it. 

Tetire, I pray thee, nor, till morning break, 

Return again, for I must be alone. [Exit Sopnena, 

[.dfter gazing again on the picture. | 

Alas! that lip, that eye, that arching brow ; 

That thoughtful look which I have often mark’d, 

So like my noble father! (AZssing it.) 

This for his dear, dear sake, and this for thine: 

Ye sleep i’ the dust together.— 

Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 

At sight of those thou lovedst!—What things have been, 

What hours, what years of trouble have gone by, 

Since thus in happy careless youth thou wert 

Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. 

[Kisses it again, and presses it to her breast, while 
Garcio, who has entered behind by a concealed door 
at the bottom of the stage, comes silently upon her, 
and she utters a scream of surprise. 

Gare. This is thy rest, then, and the quiet sleep 

That should restore thy health: thou giv’st these hours 

T’o the caressing of a minion’s image 

Which to a faithful husband are denied. 

Oh, oh! they but on morning vapour tread, 

Who ground their happiness on woman’s faith. 

Some reptile too! [ Stamping on the ground. 

A paltry, worthless minion ! 

Count. Ha! was it jealousy so much disturb’d thee? 

If this be so, we shall be happy still. 

The love I bear the dead, dear though it be, 

Surely does thee no wrong. 

Garc. No, artful woman! give it to my hand. 


[Exeunt severally. 


SCENE IL.—The Bedchamber of the Countess, who is discovered 
sitting on a low seat by the side of the Bed, with her head | Wforejfyl God ! he’s guilty !—am i thus? 
’| Heaven lend me strength ! 


That is the image of a living gallant. 

Count. O would it were ! 

[Gives it to him, and he, starting as he looks upon it, 
staggers back some paces, lil! he is arrested by the 
pillar of the bed, against which he leans in a kind of 
stupor, letting the picture fall from his hands. 


I'll be in doubt no longer. 
[Running up to him, and clasping her hands together, 

Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind, 

And curse me not that I have harbour’d it, 

If that it be not so.—The wretched Baldwin, 

Upon his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings, 

Accused thee as the murderer.of my brother: 

O pardon me that such a monstrous tale 

Had any power to move me !—Look upon me! 

Say that thou didst it not, and I'll believe thee. 

[A pause, 

Thou dost not speak. What fearful look is that ? 

That blanching cheek! that quiv’ring lip !—O horrible! 

[Catching hold of his clothes. 

Open thy lips! relieve me from this misery ! 

Say that thou didst not do it. 

[He remains silent, making a rueful motion of the head. 

O God ! thou didst, thou didst? 

[Holds up her hands to heaven in despair, and then re. 
coiling from him to a distant part of the chamber, 
stands gazing on him with horror. Garcto, after 
great agitation, begins to approach her irresolutely. 

I’ve shared thy love, been in thy bosom cherish’d, 

But come not near me! touch me not! the earth 

| Yawning beneath my feet, will shelter me 

From thine accursed hand. 

Gare. O Margaret ! 

| Can gentlest love to such fierce detestation 

Be in an instant changed, for one sad deed, 

| Che hasty act of a most horrid moment, 

When hell and strong temptation master’d me ? 

And yet why marvel? for thou canst not more 

Detest that deed than I, the wretched doer. 

Count, Ah, ah! why didst thou? 

Gare. Listen “to my story. 

Bot, oh! the while unfasten from my face 

Those looks of horror, else I cannot tell it. 

Count. Speak, then I hear thee. 

Garc. Thou know’st too well with what fierce pride 

Ulrico 

Refused, on thy behalf, my suit of love ; 

Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 

Ev’n his own blood, possessing but his arms 

And some slight wreaths of fame, a match unmeet 

For one whom lords of princely territory 

Did strive te gain :—and here, indeed, I own 

He rightly deem’d; my suit was most presumptuous. 

Count. Well, pass this o’er ;—I know with teo much 

pride 

He did oppose thy suit. 

Garc. That night! It was in dreary dull November, 

When at the close of day, with faithful Baldwin, 

I reach’d this castle with the vain intent 

To make a last attempt to move his pity. 

I made it, and I fail’d. With much contempt 

And aggravating passion, he dismiss’d me 

To the dark night. 

Count. You left him then? You left him? 

Gar. O yes! I left him. In my swelling breast 

My proud blood boil’d. Through the wild wood I took 

My darkling way. A violent storm arose ; 

The black dense clouds pour’d down their torrents on 

me ; 

The roaring winds aloft with the vex’d trees 

Held strong contention, whilst my buffeted breast 

The crushing tangled boughs and torn-up shrubs 

Vainly opposed. Cross lay the wild’ring paths. 

T miss’d the road; and after many turnings, 

Seeing between the trees a steady light, 

As from a window gleam, I hasten’d to it. 

It was a lower window, and within, 

The lighted.chamber show’d me but too well, 

We had unwittingly a circuit made 

Back to the very walls from whence we came. 

Count. Ah, fated, fatal error! most perverse ! 

Garc. But, oh! what feelings, think’st thou, rose 

within me? 

What thoughts, what urging thoughts, what keen sug- 








Into thy lady’s chamber. There thou ‘It see 





{Snatching at the picture. 
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Crowded upon me like a band of fiends, 
When, on a nearer view, within the chamber, 
Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 
I saw Ulrico? 
Count. Didst thou slay him sleeping ? 
The horrible deed !—Thou could’st not! O thou could’st 
not! 
Garc. Well may’st thou say it! 
Margaret, 
Living though most unworthy as I was, 
Companion of thy virtues, one, whose heart 
Has been to good aflections form’d and bent ; 
But then it was not so.—My hapless youth 
In bloody, savage, predatory war 
Was rear’d. It was no shock to my rude childhood 
To see whole bands of drunk or sleeping men 
In cold blood butcher’d. Could I tell to thee 
The things that I have seen: things, too, in which 
My young hand took its part; thou would’st not wonder, 
That, seeing thus my enemy in my power, 
Love, fortune, honours, all within the purchase 
Of one fell stroke, I raised my arm and gave it. 
Count. Fearful temptation ! 
Garc. After a fearful pause, I softly enter’d. 
The deed was done; and, hastening from the chamber 
With breathless speed back to the spot where Baldwin 
Held my brave steed, I mounted, favour’d now 
By a new-risen moon and waning storm ; 
And to the fleetness of that noble creature 
I owe it, that though heir to him I slew, 
No whisper of suspicion upon me 
E’er breathed as perpetrator of the deed. 
Count. And I have been the while thy bosom’s mate, 
Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my brother ! 
Gare. Thou, indeed, hast been 
An angel, pure, link’d to a fiend. Yet, think not 
I have enjoy’d what guilt so deep had earn’d. 
Oh no! I’ve borne about, where’er I went, 
A secret wretchedness within my breast 
Turning delight to torment.—Now thou knowest 
Why on my midnight couch thou’st heard me oft 
Utter deep groans, when thou, waked from thy sleep, 
Hast thought some nightmare press’d me. 
Oh! were the deed undone, not all the diff’rence 
Of sublunary bliss that lies between 
A world’s proud monarch and the lothliest wretch 
That gleans subsistence from the fetid dunghill, 
Would tempt me to embrue my hands in murder. 
[Speaking these last words loud and vehemently. 
Count. Hush! speak not thus! thou’lt be o’erheard : 
some list’ner 
Is at the door. I thought I heard a noise. 
[Going lo the door, opening it, then shulting it sofily 
and returning. 
No; there is nothing: ’twas my fears deceived me. 
Garc. And dost thou fear me ? Is there within thee 
Still some remains of love for one so guilty ? 
Thou wilt not then, in utter detestation, 
Heap curses on my head. 
Count. Guilty as thou hast been, I cannot curse thee. | 
O no! I'll nightly from my cloister’d cell 
Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for thee. 
Gare. Thy cloister’d cell ! What mean those threat’- 
ning words? 
Count. Garcio, we must part. 
Gare. No; never! Any punishment but this! 
We shall not part. 
Count. We must, we must! 
*t were unholy 
Longer to live with thee. 
Garc. No, Margaret, no! Think’st thou I will indeed 
Submit to this, ev’n cursed as I am? 
No; were I black as hell’s black fiends, and thou 
Pure as celestial spirits (as thou art), 
Still thou art mine ; my sworn, my wedded love, 
And still as such I'll hold thee. 
Count. Heaven bids us part: yea, nature bids us part. 
Garc. Heaven bids us part! Then let it send its 
lightning 
To strike me from thy side. 
Op’ning beneath my feet, divide us. 


I’ve become, sweet 


’T were monstrous, 


Let yawning earth, 
Then, 


And not till then, will I from thee be sever’d. 
Count. Let go thy terrible grasp: thou would’st not 


A dreaded tyrant rule? 


Watching in secret horror every glance 
Of thy perturbed eye, like a quell’d slave, 
If this suffice thee ; but all ties of love— 
All sympathy between us now is broken 
And lost for ever. 


not! 


Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 


The murd’rer’s doom abides me. 

Is this too little for thy cruelty ? 

Light every ill but this!’ We shall not } 

Thou dost constrain me to an oath as dre 

And by that awful name 
Gare. 

Then it must be; there is no mitigation. 


opposite sides, 


he on himself 
Done some rash act? 


For they are both most wretched. 


the scene closes. 


Her. This day to all the lonely days he 
Making a term of thirty years’ repentance 
For forty years of sin. 
Accept the sacrifice !—Who knocks with 


*Tis nothing but my fancy. 


Chirp’d on my branchy roof. 
Nay, somet 


Nor bar, nor any hind’rance e’er prevents 
Those who would enter here. 
Enter Rovant. 


At such untimely hour ; for misery 
Makes free with times and seasons: 


Ev’n in a monarch’s court.—Sit down, I ; 
I am myself a poor repentant sinner, 
But, as I trust, a brand saved from the fire 


What can I do for thee? 

Rov. I do not for myself entreat thy pit 
But I am come from an unhappy man, 
Who, inly torn with agony of mind, 

Hath need of ghostly aid. 
Her. I am no priest. 
For that which I entreat thee. 

For the cowl’d monk, in peaceful cloisters 
Who hath for half a cent’ry undisturb’d 


Therefore Count Garcio most desires to se 
And will to thee alone unlock his breast. 
Her. Garcio, the lord of this domain ? 
Rov. 


Garcio? 
In all the frantic violence of despair. 
I have watched by him, but from thee alon 


He will hear words of counsel or of peace. 


That ne’er has known controul. 
Her. 





o’er me 


We'll lose no time, my son; I follow thee. 





Beneath thy power 
Thou may’st indeed retain me, crush’d, degraded, 


Let Heaven in its just vengeance deal with me! 


Here in this world of nature be my portion! 
And in the world of spirits too well I know 


No; by the living God! on my curst head 


yart. 


Count. Let go thy desp’rate hold, thou desp’rate man!| “er. 


adful ; 


Forbear, forbear ! 


Rov. (to the Countess). What is the matter? Hath | 
I heard him loud and stormy. 


Sop. She cannot answer thee: look to the count, 
And I will place her gently on her couch ; 


deavours to raise Gancio from the ground, and 1 will obey thee. 


re spent ; 


Heaven of its mercy 


put 7 


[Knocking at the door. 
Break of day 
Yet scarcely peeps, nor hath a new-waked bird 
[Knocking again. 


hing does. 


Lift up the latch, whoe’er thou art; nor lock 


Rov. O pardon, holy hermit, this intrusion 


Her, Thou sayest well: it will doff ceremony 


way: 


Then tell thy tale, and give thy sorrows vent: 


y> 


Rov. I know thou art not, but far better, father, 


bred, 


Told o’er his beads ;—what sympathy hath he 
For perturb’d souls, storm-toss’d i’ the wicked world? 


e thee, 


The same. 


Her. The blest in love,—the rich, the prosp’rous 


R. He hath since dead of night traversed his chamber 
Like one distraught, or cast him on the ground 


e 


Thy voice, perhaps, will calm a stormy spirit 


God grant it may ! 


{ Exeunt. 





ACT IV. 
SCENE L.—An Anteroom: Rovani discovered pacing to and fro. 
Rov. Their conference is long. The gentle hermit 
Has had, I fear, no easy task.—He comes! 
Enter Hermit. 
Save thee, good father! hath thy shriving sped ? 


Gare. And canst thou be so ruthless? No, thou canst , How is thy penitent ? 


Her. Better, I hope: may Heaven preserve his mind 
|In the meek frame in which I left it. Never, 
In all my intercourse with wretched sinners, 
Have I with a more keen ungovern’d spirit 
Stronger contention held. 
Rov. I well believe thee: 
For I have seen ere now his spirit strive 
In all the restless energy of passion. 
Thou hast at last subdued him? 
Thank God, I have! 
Heaven 
He now appears. But go to him, my son; 
He needs thy presence much. Within an hour 
He leaves the castle,—leaves his wife and child ; 


ae 


Meck and resigned to 





[ Throws himse:f on the ground, ultering a deep groan, | It is not fit that he should be alone. 
when Rovani and Sornera burst in upon them from |Go, good Rovani, and with soothing words 


| Keep thou his resolution to the bent. 
Rov. Ah! such a resolution! Heard I right? 
To leave his wife and child ? 
Her. Question me not, my son; there is good cause : 
*T is meet that he should go. 
Rov. Forgive me, father ! 
| That solemn voice and sorrowing eye too well 


[Sopuera supports ihe Countess, while Rovina en-| Asserts there is a cause,—a fearful cause. 


[ Going, but returns again. 
Is there aught further thou would’st have me do? 
| Her. He will, perhaps, desire to see his lady ; 


SCENE III.—The inside of a rustic Hermitage; the Hermit dis- | But till he be prepared to leave the castle, 
covered marking a Figure on the Wall. | 


| And take his last farewell, methinks ’t were better 
{They should not meet. 
Rov. I understand you, father. 
{ Lxceunt severally. 


SCENE II.—The Apartment of the Countess, who is discovered 
sitting on a low seat, her elbows resting on her lap, and her 
face covered with her clasped hands. She raises her head sud 


denly, listens for a moment, and then springs from her seat. 


Count. [am not now deceived. 

and listens, then returns.) 

Yea, and his voice,—and it was nothing. Ah! 

My mind and senses so confused are grown, 

That all this wretchedness seems like a dream ; 

|A dream, alas! from which there is no waking. 

{I hear him now: it is a distant step: 

I may be yet deceived. (Going near the door, and lis- 
tening again.) It is, It is! 

| Heaven give me strength! my trial is at hand! 

| Enter Garcio, who approaches her, and then stopping 

short, gazes at her sadly, while she stands with her 


(Goes to the door 
I heard his steps,— 





eyes fixed on the ground. 
Garc. Marg’ret, I thought—I hoped—I was persuaded 
The farewell yearnings of a broken heart 
Would move thee to some pity of my state ; 
But that averted face, that downcast eye,— 
There is abhorrence in it. 
Count. O no! I fear’d to look; ’t is not abhorrence, 
[ Raises her eyes to him, and shrinks back. 
Garc. What moves thee thus? 
Count. : Alas! thou’rt greatly alter’d : 
|So pale thy cheek, thine eyes so quench’d and sunk! 
| Hath one short night so changed thee? 
Garc. A night spent in the tossings of despair, 
| When the fierce turmoil of contending passions 
To deepest self-abasement and contrition 
Subside ;—a night in which I have consented 
To tear my bosom up—to rend in twain 
Its dearest, only ties ;—ay, such a night 
| Works on the mortal frame the scathe of years. 
Count. Alas! thy frame will feel, I fear, too soon 
The scathe of years. Sorrow and sickness then 
Will bow thee down, while cold unkindly strangers 
Neglect thy couch, nor give thee needful succour, 
Gare. And wherefore grieve for this? So much the 
better : 
They least befriend the wretched who retard 
The hour of his release. —Why should [ live 
If Heaven accept my penitence t ~~ Hath earth 
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Aught still to raise a wish, or gleam the path 
Of one so darken’d round with misery ? 


4 
Count. Nay, say not so: thy child, thy boy, to see him 


In strength and stature grown,—would not this tempt 
thee 
To wish some years of life? 
Garc. Others shall rear him ; others mark his change 
From the sweet cherub to the playful boy ; 
Shall, with such pity as an orphan claims, 
Share in his harmless sports and catch his love ; 
Whilst I, if that I live and am by Heaven 
Permitted, coming as a way-worn stranger, 
At distant intervals, to gaze upon him, 
And strain him to my heart, shall from his eye 
The cold and cheerless stare of wonderment 
Instead of love receive. 
Count. O think not so! he shall be taught to love thee ; 


He shall be taught to lisp thy name, and raise | 


His little hands to Heaven for blessings on thee 
As one most dear, though absent. 

Garc. | do believe that thou wilt teach him so. 
I know that in my lonely state of penitence, 
Sever’d from earthly bliss, I to thy mind 
Shall be like one whom death hath purified. 
O that, indeed, or death or any suff rings, | 
By earthly frame or frameless spirit endured, | 
Could give me such a nature as again 
Micht be with thine united ! 
Could I but forward look and trust to this, 
Whatever suff’rings of a lengthen’d life 
Before me lay would be to me as nothing; | 


| 
| 


| 


As the rough billows of some stormy frith, 
Upon whose further shore fair regions smile ; 
As the rent shroudings of a murky cloud, 
Through which the mountain traveller, as he bends 
His mantied shoulders to the pelting storm, 
Sees sunny brightness peer. Could I but think— 
Count. Think it! believe it! with a rooted taith, 
Trust to it surely. Deep as thy repentance, 
Aspiring be thy faith! 
Gare. Ay, were my faith 
Strong as my penitence, ’t were well indeed. 
My scourge and bed of earth would then be temper’d | 
Almost to happiness. 
Count. Thy scourge and bed of earth! alas, alas! 





And mean’st thou then to wreak upon thyself 
Such cruel punishment? O no, my Garcio ! 
God doth accept the sorrow of the heart 





Before all studied penance. “Tis not well: 

Where’er thou art, live thou with worthy men, | 

And as becomes thy state. 
, | 


Garc. No; when from hence a banish’d man I go, | 
I'll leave Behind me all my crime did purchase. | 
Deprived of thes, its first and dearest meed, 

Shall I retain its base and paliry earnings 
To live with strangers more regarded! No; 
Poor as I was when first my luckless steps 
This fatal threshold pass’d,—I will depart. 

Count. And wilt thou then a houseless wand’rer be? 
Shall I, in warm robe wrapp’d, by winter fire 
List to the pelting blast, and think the while 
Of thy unshelter’d head !— 

Or cat my bread in peace, and think that Garcio— 
Reduce me not to such keen misery ! 
{ Bursting into an agony of tears. 

Gare. And dost thou still feel so much pity for me ? 
Retain I yet some portion of thy love ? 

O, if Ido! I am not yet abandoned 

To utter reprobation. (Falling at her feet, and em- 
bracing her knees.) Margaret! wife ! 

May I still call thee by that name so dear? 

Marg. (disentangling hers if from his hold, and re- 
moving to some distance.) O, leave me, leave me! for 

Heaven’s mercy, leave me! 

Gare. ( following her, and bending one knee to the 

ground.) Marg’ ret, beloved wife ! keenly beloved ! 

Count. Oh, move me not! forbear, forbear in pity ! 
Fearful, and horrible, and dear thou art ! 

Both heaven and hell are in thee! Leave me then,— 
Leave me to do that which is right and holy. 

Garc. Yes, what is right and holy thou shalt do; 
Stain’d as I am with blood,—with kindred blood, 

How could I live with thee? O do not think 
I basely seek to move thee from thy purpose. 
O,no! Farewell, most dear and honour’d Marg’ret! 





| Yet, ere I go, could’st thou without abhorrence— 
[ Pauses. 
Count. What would’st thou, Garcio? 
Garc. If but that hand beloved were to my lips 
Once more in parting press’d, methinks I’d go 
With lighten’d misery.—Alas! thou canst not! 
Thou canst not to such guilt 
Count. Tecan! I will! 
And Heaven in mercy pardon me this sin, 
If sin it be. 
[Embraces him, and after weeping on* his neck, 





breaks suddenly away and exit, while Ganrcio 
stands gazing after her. 
Garc. Have I not seen my last ?—I’ve seen my last. 


Then wherefore wait I here ?— 

The world before me lies,—a desert world 

In which a banish’d wand’rer I must be. [.2 pause. 
Wander from hence, and leave her so defenceless 

In these unruly times! I cannot do it! 


| [ll seem to go, yet hover near her still, 


Like spell-bound spirit near th’ embalmed dust 

It can no more reanimate. Mine eyes 

May see her distant form, mine ears may hear 

Her sweet voice through the air, while she believes 
Kingdoms or seas divide us. 

The hermit is ny friend, and I to him— 

Rest for the present, eager crowding thoughts! 

I must not linger here. [Exit. 


SCENE III.—An outer Court of the Castle ; an arched Gateway 
in front with a stone Bench on one side of it. 


. 


' 
Enter Lupoviavo, Gavyino, and Pirrro, and seat 


themselves on the bench. 
Gau. The ev’ning breeze will cool us better here. 
Lud. After the sultry day it is refreshing. 
Pie. (to Gavvino.) Well, as I was a-saying to the 
seneschal, 
I wonder that the count should think of choosing 
That noodle Gomez to attend upon him. 
Gau. He has some reason for it, be assured. 
Lud. How so, good chamberlain ? 
Gau. Heaven knows! but this fantastical Rovani, 
Whom as his deputy he leaves behind, 
Already takes upon him, by my faith! 
As if his kingdom were to last for ever. 
Lud. Thou speak’st in spleen; he seems to me right 
gracious. 
Gau. I say not in the way of tyranny 
He takes upon him; ’t is his very graciousness, 
His condescending vanity I hate. 
A vain, assuming coxcomb! Ev’n when Garcio 
Frown’d like a master o’er us, yet my heart 
Acknowledged him as such, and loved him oft 
The better for his sternness, 
Lud. Didst thou? I’m sure full many a time and oft 
Thou’st grumbled like a fiend, whene’er his orders, 
Too roughly given, have cross’d thy wiser will. 
Gau. Well, well; perhaps I have; yet, ne’ertheless, 
Would ke were with us still! 
Pie. Ay, would he were ! 
Lud. Perhaps he’ll soon return. 
Gau. (significantly.) He'll ne’er return. — We'll sce 
him here no more. 
Lud. Why say’st thou so? 
Gau. I have my reasons: he hath been too prosperous. 
Pie. And what of that? 
Gau. The power that has upheld him 
Will, when his term is up, dire reck’ning take. 
Pie. What dost thou mean ? 


Gau. Nay, if thou canst not guess, 
I will not utter more. 

Lud. Ha! yonder Gomez comes ! 

Pie. Gomez, indeed ! [All rising to meet him. 


Lud. His lord is then return’d. 
Enter Gomez. 
Omnes. Return’d already, man! Where is thy master ? 
Lud. Is he not with thee? 
Gom. I would he were. I left him some leagues hence ; 
By his command charged to return again, 
And follow him no more. Long I entreated 
To be permitted still to share his fate, 
But was at last constrain’d to leave him. 
Gau. Ha! 
Constrain’d! "tis very strange. Where didst thou leave 
him? 








Gom. In the dark centre of a gloomy forest, 
Dismounting, to my care he gave his steed, 
And, as I said before, so strictly charged me, 

I was constrain’d to leave him. 

Gau. A dark forest? 

Lud. Saw’st thou where he went ? 

yom. He turn’d away, and I with heavy cheer-—— 

Gau. (very eagerly.) Didst thou not look behind thee 

in retreating 
To see what path he took ? 

Gom. I look’d behind, 
But in a moment lost him from my sight. 

Gau. (shaking his head.) ”T is marvelous strange ! 
Was there no pit, nor cave, nor flood at hand ? 

Gom. Not that Iinoticed. Why dost shake thy head? 

Gau. He'll never more upon this earth be seen. 
Whether or cave, or gulf, or flood receiv’d him, 

He is, ere this, I fear, beneath the earth 
Full deep enough, reck’ning with him who bought him. 
Pie. Reck’ning with him who bought him! Be 
there then 
Such fearful compacts with the wicked power ? 

Gau. Have ye not heard of John the Prosperous, 

Who, starting at the sound of piping winds, 
That burst his chamber door, full sore aghast, 
With trembling steps his gorgeous chamber left, 
And, by himself in a small boat embark’d, 
Wearing his way to the black wheeling eddy 

In centre of the lake, which swallow’d him? 

Pie. My flesh creeps at the thought ? 

Gom. Dost thou believe it 7 

Gau. Ay; or what think ye of the Count Avergo, 
Who, after years of such successful crimes, 

Took leave of all his friends, at warning given 

By sound of midnight trumpet at his gate ; 

Round which, ’t is said, a band of plumed spectres, 
Whose whiten’d bony jaws and eyeless sockets 

Did from their open’d beavers to the moon 

Stare horribly, stood ready to receive him ? 

Omnes. And went he with them? 

Gau. Ay, certes, did he! for above the ground 
With mortal men he never more was seen. 

(To Gomez.) But enter, man, and have a stoup of wine ; 
Thou seemest faint and spent. 
Omnes. Ay, give him wine, for see how pale he is. 
Pie. Like one who hath been near unearthly things. 
[iaeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A Garden. 
Enter the Countess and Sornena. 


Sop. (speaking as they enter.) And look, I pray, how 
sweet and fresh and fragrant 
The dewy morning is. ‘There, o’er our heads 
The birds convened like busy gossips sit, 
Trimming their speckled feathers. In the thick 
And tufted herbage, with a humming noise 
Stirs many a new-waked thing; amongst the grass 
Beetles, and lady-birds, and lizards glide, 
Showing their shining coats like tinted gold. 

Count. Yes, all things, in a sunny morn like this, 
That social being have and fellowship 
With others of their kind, begin the day 
Gladly and actively. Ah! how wakes he, 

His day of lonesome silence to begin, 

Who, of all social intercourse bereft, 

On the cold earth hath pass’d the dismal night ? 
Cheerful domestic stir, nor crowing cock, 

Nor greeting friend, nor fawning dog hath he 
To give him his good-morrow. 

Sop. Nay, do no not let your fancy brood on this. 
Think not my lord, though he with Gomez parted 
In a lone wood, will wander o’er the earth 
In dreary solitude. In every country 
Kind hearts are found to cheer the stranger’s way. 

Count. Heaven grant he meet with such ! 

Sop. Then be not so cast down. Last night the air 
Was still and pleasant; sweetly through the trees, 
Which moved not, look’d the stars and crescent moon ; 
The night-bird’s lengthen’d call with fitful lapse, 
And the soft ceaseless sound of distant rills 
Upon the list’ning ear came soothingly ; 

While the cool freshness of the air was mix’d 





With rising odours from the flowery earth. 
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